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To Congregations 
of the 
United Lutheran Church 


in America 


A Call 


A LaRGE and specialized pastoral and parental task confronts the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the bodies associated with us in the 
National Lutheran Council. 

It is to help care for the moral and spiritual welfare of the thousands of 
young men who have been called from our homes to government training 
camps, by giving them the worthy guidance and friendship which they so 
greatly need in their new and strange life, and. by offering them recreational 
and social opportunities which will occupy their leisure time wholesomely. 

This ministry of the National Lutheran Council’s Service Men’s Division 
will not at all duplicate or compete with that rendered by the Chaplains’ 
Corps. The distinctive features of our efforts for the boys are: they will be 
primarily religious and personal, and they will be made mainly in the 
communities near the camps rather than in the camps themselves. 

To do this work effectively, it is calculated that $250,000 will be needed 
in the first year. 

The bonds of affection, faith and 
patriotism which bind us to these 
sons of our congregations beseech us 
to guide and befriend them in every 
possible way. 

Therefore, I call all our churches 
to use the month of May, especially 
the week May 4 to Mother’s Day, 
May 11, for gathering contributions 
for this cause, and urge on us gen- 
erosity which-accords with the need. 


F. H. KNuBEL, President. 


PRESIDENT F. H. KNUBEL 


The Pl an—For Pastors and Congregational Committees 


Where a committee has been formed by the pastor and is ready to begin work May 4, the 
following schedule is suggested: 


1. Sunday, May 4 
Have congregation remain for a few minutes after the morning service to hear the plan and 
purpose from the committee. 
Distribute leaflets. , 
Committee begin solicitation and continue during following week. 
Give the bronze emblem pin to all contributors of one dollar or more. 
Get as many as possible to make a contribution and wear a pin in honor of mother. 


2. Sunday, May 11 


Repeat the announcement if necessary after the service. 

Continue solicitation until all buttons are disposed of. 

Urge gifts in honor of mother and wear the pin to show that a contribution has been made. 
Try to finish it up on Mother’s Day. If Impossible, continue the effort. 

Your work is done when all the pins are given out. 


3. Report results to synodical or district presidents before June 1. Return unused pins with 
ee RO send contributions to synodical treasurer designated for Lutheran Service 
en’s Welfare. 
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April 23, 1941 


Wotves have dens in which to live, but they hunt and 
kill in gangs. The howls that are heard as they set forth 
to prey are the signals to assemble in packs. Apparently 
this practice of association is instinctive. The occasional 
exception—the occurrence now and then of “the lone 
wolf”—is freakish and serves only to give emphasis to 
the gang habits of the brute. 
The terms by which we describe the way of life char- 
acteristic of sheep—that is, such words as herd and flock 
—have a meaning which is boldly contrasted with pack 
and gang. The word den does not occur in the shepherd’s 
arrangement for his sheep. Green pastures, gently flow- 
ing streams, sunlit fields, and enclosures where nights 
are spent in the watchful care of faithful guardians. 
Such are the terms derived from the care of the flocks 
of sheep. 
Quite easily one discerns the aptness of wolves to 
signify the habits of evildoers. The thief is by nature 
and by necessity an individualist who cannot trust his 
fellow worker in crime beyond the dictates of fear for 
_ his own safety and his hope to gain by association. Honor 

among criminals is a romantic and non-existent trait. 
The tendency of boys in slums to form gangs, to which 
social workers call attention, is partly the corruption of 
_ the inherent social interest of people for and in each 
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Gangs Versus Flocks 


other, but it is also the expression of selfish fear. Gangs 
are unscrupulous with regard to their neighbors and 
cowardly among themselves. Like wolves they hunt 
with the pack and devour each other when able to 
do so. 

The protection of the sheep lies in their huddling 
under the guidance of a shepherd. The maintenance of 
participation in the fruits of industry is possible where 
the people set up and apply systems of government that 
protect not only the weaker portions of society but also 
such as abhor evil and pursue good. The co-operation 
of God is bestowed upon those whose desire to please 
Him takes the form of interest in the welfare of all. 

This way of life requires not only a plan of organiza- 
tion, but recognition of the institutions of government 
and individual support of them. He who will not join 
the flock when his community or his nation or his church 
is under gang attacks is really a silent partner with the 
foes of peace and safety. He is not exactly a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, but he is a burden on his brethren and 
a menace to their rights as well as to his own. 

The church can be terribly deceived when it does not 
sufficiently emphasize the requirements of fellowship 
under efficient leaders. Jesus did not urge the fear of 
wolves without ample reasons. 
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he Chien in the News 


Looking Ahead 

Wuite the world is still in a skid around one of the 
worst curves in its history, men are arranging another 
meeting for discussion of the church’s responsibility in 
formulating a new post-war 
world order. 

The meeting is scheduled 
for Toronto, June 3-5, to be 
attended by about 200 
churchmen of North and 
South America. It is ex- 
pected that among those 
present will be the Arch- 
bishop of York, who has 
gained a wide reputation as 
a realistic thinker on humanity’s current problems. He 
was the convener of the recent Malvern Conference. 

One man who is skeptical about the church’s ability 
to measure the present world crisis is John Middleton 
Murray, whose criticism of the Malvern Conference ap- 
peared this month in The Christian Century. “By far 
the most striking thing about the assembly,” he writes, 
““vas the atmosphere of complacency; its lack of despair. 

“It gave a mild blessing to the kind of state socialism 
that is developing among us under the exigencies of 
war. But of the crucial problem of the relation between 
church and state in the coming period of state omnip- 
otence it was apparently unconscious, as it was of the 
still more fundamental problem of how to secure per- 
manent peace.... 

“The business of the church is to proclaim the prin- 
ciples of peace again and again; and if it does not know 
what they are in this strange mechanical civilization, its 
business is to work fearlessly to discover them.” 


New Missionary Vehicle 

Gone are the days of the home missionary on horse- 
back, for the modern missionary rides in an automobile 
pulling his trailer-chapel along behind. 

The “Wayside Cathedral” of the diocese of southern 
Ohio of the Episcopal Church is rolling again, heading 
this time for Charlestown, Indiana. Charlestown has 
found itself a part of the defense program, as a gigantic 
powder plant is under construction there; the normal 
population of 1,800 has suddenly increased to 10,000. 

Lots of the newcomers are living in trailers; there 
were 529 parked in Charlestown on March 14. So the 
trailer chapel is appropriate. Field workers accompany- 
ing it will call at trailer homes, and daily services will 
be held in the camps. 

Roman Catholics have adopted the trailer idea, with 
a priest conducting regular masses in his “church on 
wheels.” It is an ideal means for making contact with 
the large vacation camp grounds which move with the 
seasons of the year. 

The American Lutheran reports that an initial gift of 
$100 has been received toward a trailer mission program 
in the Missouri Synod. 


Conscientious Objectors in Camp 
THE first of the men who object to military service 
because of their religious belief are arriving in the spe- 


By G. ELson RUFF 


cial work camps established for them. There will be 
three or four thousand such men in camp by June 1, 
and probably the number will reach a total between 
5,000 and 10,000 during the year. 

The camps are run by “the peace churches,’ Quakers, 
Mennonites, and the Brethren. Conscientious objection 
to war is an essential in the teaching of these churches. 
However, only about one-third of the men who have 
been certified by the government as objectors are mem- 
bers of these churches. The Federal Council of Churches 
is aiding in supporting the camps. 

Camps have been established in Maryland; at Coopers- 
town, N. Y.; San Dimas, Calif.; near Harrisonburg, Va.; 
Colorado Springs; Lagro, Ind.; and Manistee State 
Forest, Mich. 

Although the C. O.’s have been drafted, they will not 
receive government wages, but will have to pay $35 a 
month for maintenance. To help those unable to raise 
this sum, church groups are raising work-camp funds. 
Mennonites have stated that they are ready to mortgage 
their homes to pay the way of young Mennonite men 
in C. O. work camps. 

The men will work forty-four hours a week thinning 
forests, planting trees, restoring eroded soil and in some 
cases taking part in slum clearance projects. Devotional 
services and an educational program will be part of the 
schedule of each camp. .Many of the directors are col- 
lege professors on a one-year leave of absence from 
their classrooms. 


Fun in the Sunday School 

WHEN the biblical information of modern young peo- 
ple is measured by scientific tests a surprising state of 
ignorance is revealed. “We have a new generation that 
is practically illiterate as far as the Scriptures are con- 
cerned,” writes Ivan Welty in the current International 
Journal of Religious Education. 

“It is not that young people are stupid,” the writer 
states. “They can start a stalled car, give the life his- 
tory of athletes and actors, and master the most intricate 
details of complicated games. They simply aren’t inter- 
ested in the Bible. 

“Religious education is considerably more than know- 
ing Bible facts. But if such facts can be learned quickly 
and thoroughly, they will form a basis on which more 
meaningful teaching can be built.” 

Suppose a teacher makes a class as interested in Bible 
information as in yesterday’s basketball game. That 
may be done when the teacher has a stock of Bible 
games on hand for use when class work begins to lag. 
Bible Names: Cards bearing familiar Bible names .. . 
a pupil draws a card, gives information about the person 
named on the card, keeps the card if he succeeds, loses 
it if he fails. Question Hunt: A question on the day’s 
lesson, to be answered by a verse from the Bible story. 
Bible Discovery: Locate Luke 15: 5—the winner is he 
who gets it first. Or, Find the verse where Paul was 
shipwrecked. Geography Checkers: Putting checkers 
on the correct spot on an outline map when the teacher 
wants Bethlehem, or Mount Carmel indicated. 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


J. Epcar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, in our judg- 
ment is one of the most competent men in the entire 
government service. He gave the “charge” to the com- 
mencement exercises of the sixteenth session of the FBI 
National Police Academy during the past week. The 
total number of graduates, including this class, is now 
553. The academy is called “the West Point of Law 
Enforcement.” Men of outstanding moral, intellectual 
and physical caliber are chosen for enrollment from 
municipal, county and state police agencies across the 
country. They are trained in the most scientific methods 
of law enforcement. It is another type of government 
service with which this page wants to acquaint our 
readers more fully. The motto of the bureau, suggested 
by the letters “FBI,” is deeply impressed upon these 
men—‘Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity.” Congressman Clif- 
ton A. Woodrum of the Roanoke, Virginia, district made 
a ringing speech at the exercises. His quote from Elbert 
Hubbard fits the rest of us as well as policemen, “An 
ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness.” In 
these critical days, when capital and labor are permitted 
to stay at loggerheads over money while our boys are 
freely drafted, Judge Woodrum’s closing words are 
particularly appropriate. “At Valley Forge on a memo- 
rable night, with the enemy approaching in the dark 
shadows, it is said that George Washington sent for his 
staff. They gathered around him. He impressed upon 
them the seriousness of the situation and the danger 
that lurked in the darkness. He dismissed them with 
the admonition, ‘Tonight put only Americans on guard.’”’ 


The Union Station 

“RAILROAD shares led the stock list in further mod- 
erate and selective price improvement.” The financial 
editor of a big daily on March 26 wrote that. It sug- 
gested a slumbering idea we’ve had to write a paragraph 
on one of the most human spots in Washington, our 
Union Station. You perhaps saw a glimpse of it in the 
movie, “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.” It is one of the 
two extreme ends of this town—the other being the rare 
book section of the Congressional Library. You can get 
away from 1941 in the Library of Congress—you get 
into 1941 in the Union Station. One of the writers of 
this page is especially fond of working on his sermons— 
then taking a walk through the station. It isn’t simply 
a place to buy tickets, secure travel information, eat 
some good meals, meet and board trains—it is one of the 
greatest human laboratories in the world, especially 
now. They come from everywhere between seven and 
nine o’clock in the morning. They leave for everywhere 
between four and six o’clock in the afternoon. It’s a 
movie in steel to watch the locomotives resting in the 
yards—diesel motors, electric giants, streamliners, super- 
steams and the old regulars. They seem to enjoy each 


other like cattle in a pasture. One memory comes flash- 
ing back—it was about 2.30 A. M. and a committee of 
us were visiting the slums of Washington as part of a 
rather comprehensive social study. We were coming 
out of a notorious rooming house (now closed) when 
one of America’s most distinguished trains. majestically 
rolled by. Said a police official in our company, “Some- 
thing is kinky about a city which rides trains like that 
and tolerates this human slavery.” 


The Kingfish 

In a little while Louisiana will present formally to the 
nation a statue of Huey P. Long in “The Hall of Fame.” 
Mixed metaphors probably will come again from Cap- 
itol Hill. In our estimation Huey Pierce Long was one 
of the most amazing men this generation has seen in 
Washington. He had energy enough for a half dozen 
men. His power of imagination, memory and incisive 
speech were almost marvelous. William Howard Taft 
said he had the most brilliant mind ever to appear be- 
fore him in the Supreme Court. What an irritant he was 
to men like the late Senator Joe Robinson, to Senator 
McKellar and Senator Barkley. The three combined 
were no match for him in the rough and tumble of Sen- 
ate debate. But there were some men he didn’t tackle— 
he seemed to like them and, as we recall, confessed his 
admiration for them—the late Senator Borah, Senator 
George Norris and Senator Burton Wheeler. Perhaps 
Huey Long’s greatest personal problem was ruthless- 
ness. It likely accounts for his death. About the time 
he died another widely known American passed too. He 
was Will Rogers. Will had what Huey wanted—America. 
The contrast in spirit and method is a commentary on 
the beatitude, “The meek shall inherit the earth.” Will 
Rogers was one of the meekest and kindest of men and 
he literally had in his grasp the world’s heart. Wouldn’t 
a debate between Huey Long and Will Rogers have been 
a masterpiece? 


Wasting Our Peace 

One of the ringing sentences out of England in recent 
weeks is the prayer of one young soldier that we of 
America should not “waste our peace.” Pierre Van 
Paasen, author of “Days of Our Years” and noted news 
commentator, recently made the same suggestion to a 
Washington audience. Mr. Van Paasen told of the op- 
portunities which the democracies had had in which to 
bring Europe and America into a more co-operative 
economic and social unity. Instead, the war to end wars 
has seemed to become a peace which ended all peace. 
Now, intimates Mr. Van Paasan, men of violence con- 
tend that they are trying to do in their way what we 
should have done in days of peace. What have we been 
doing in America with our peace? An English soldier 
and a news commentator ask us the same question. 


THE CHURCH APPRECIATES AND REMEMBERS 


Faithful Faculties 


We give appreciative recognition to the members of the faculties of our col- 
leges and seminaries who have served twenty-five years or more at the same 
institution. Lack of space prevents naming those who have served at two or more 
schools for a total of at least twenty-five years. May the God of Wisdom be with all. 


NAME OF INSTITUTION AND TEACHER 


Gettysburg Seminary 
Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., LL.D. (Emeritus) 


Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D 


Hamma Divinity School 
L. H. Larimer, D.D., LL.D 
J. L. Neve, D.D., Th.D. (Emeritus)... 


Philadelphia Seminary 
Henry Offermann, D.D 
Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D 


Chicago Seminary 
Elmer F. Krauss, D.D 
William: Eckert, DD. ...cc-cscssscssasscoserssvasens 


Western Seminary 
Holmes Dysinger, D.D., LL.D. (Emeritus) 


Gettysburg College 
Charles H. Huber, D.D 
Clyde B. Stover, A.M 
Karl J. Grimm, Ph.D., LL.D. (Emeritus) 
Charles F. Sanders, D.D 


Wittenberg College 


Edwin O. Weaver, Ph.D.... 

Alice M. Mower, A.M. 

Grace Prince, A.M 

Charles G. Shatzer, Sc.D.. 

John P. Schneider, Ph.D.. ae 
Hettie B. Hochdoerfer, A.M. (Emerita).. 
Grace Hannaford 

Robert H. Miller, A.M., Litt.D... 

Rose Cadwgan, A.M 


Roanoke College 


George G. Peery, A.M 
D. R. Carpenter, A.M. 
Wilbur E. Mann, A.M 


Newberry College 
S. J. Derrick, LL.D 


Susquehanna University 


John I. Woodruff, Litt.D., LL.D. (Emeritus) 
E. M. Brungart, A.M 


George A. Fisher, Ph.D 


Thiel College 
N. W. Harter, A.M 


Muhlenberg College 


G. T. Ettinger, Ph.D., Litt.D., fee (Emeritus)... 
Robert C. Horn, Ph. De Litt.D 

Robert R. Fritsch, D.D 

Oscar F. Bernheim... 

Stephen G. Simpson, 

John D. M. Brown, Litt.D. 

Harold K. Marks, Mus.D.. 


Carthage College 
William C. Spielman, A.M 


Wagner College 
William Ludwig, D.D. (Emeritus) 


Midland College 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
Robert L. Fritz, D.D 


Marion College 
May Scherer 


Began Service 


1911 
1916 


1908 
1909 


1910 
1911 


1900 
1912 
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FIELD OF SERVICE 


Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature and Theology 
Church History 


Practical Theology 
Symbolics — Church History 


New Testament 
Liturgics and Church Art 


New Testament 
Field Secretary and 
English Bible 


Systematic Theology 


Academy and Woman's Division 
Chemistry and Registrar 
German 

Philosophy 


Physics 

German 

Librarian 

Geology, Geography, and Dean 
English 

French 

Registrar 

Greek 

English 


Biology 
Mathematics 
Treasurer 


History and President 
Science and President 


Philosophy 
Latin and Superintendent 

of Grounds and Buildings 
Chemistry 


Mathematics 


Latin and Dean 
Dean and Greek 
English Bible 
Treasurer 
English, Librarian 
English 

Music 


History 
German and Philosophy 


Mathematics 
Economics and Sociology 


Mathematics and President 


Mathematics and Dean 
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THE CHURCH APPRECIATES AND REMEMBERS 


Donors of Substance 


The Church appreciates the gifts of countless donors who have helped make 
our colleges and seminaries what they are today. While all gifts are gratefully 
received, space permits listing only those who have given $25,000 and more since 
1900. We pray that the God of all substance may direct others to follow the 
example set by these faithful stewards. 


NAME 


patty ture, Seminary 
Ww. Gladfelter ‘and: Sisters.........cccbiseenieecoscses 
Mecsas SYTIOG ieccseceresisaces na 
East Pennsylvania Synod.. 
Maryland Synod... 
West Pennsylvania Synod. 
Charles Cronhardt, Jr..... 
Henry G. Ulrich..... 
T. B. Stork, Esq.... 
Southern Seminary 
MES MIATA TIONSOM <..<.-.0.-scccneceyesesecsopnschesneessevanaseveves 
Hamma Divinity School 
Michael W. and Clara Hamma 
Charles Stroud 
aatepela Seminary 
Frank Weyman 
Ghenee Schieren 


E. Clarence Miller.. 
Frank Ritter ........ 
Amelia McCreary .. 
Ada Norton Jamison. 
Chicago paeeinaty, 
M. L. Deck 
Louis Singleton Bequest 
Jo Be Prankee..ccccseoseeneens 


Neiik western iauinacs 
UT 39a) CF GTO Wo gle sss cnesnntnsennivece-setstenmrespervervienesncors 
Gettysburg College 
Woman's: League .n..ccccncsiecssersnsasceseessrs 
W. L. Gladfelter...... 
Gladfelter Family 
Woman’s League . 
Rufus Weaver ...... 
Charles Baum . 
An Alumnus 
Wittenberg College 
George and Mary Greenawalt. 
Samuel E. and Mary Greenawalt. 
William and Phoebe Schaus 
William L. Blair 


Mrs. Addie McGilvray. 
Elgar Weaver ... 

Charles C. Patter, 
Clarence L. and Grace 


Roanoke College 
Lupton. 
James E. Jones. 


femuenpers | Gollese 

James Mosser and Thomas Keck 
Henry A. Grim Estate..........0.. 
E. Clarence Miller.......... 
General Education Board... 
Florence T. Saeger Estate 
Jonas M. Landis Estate... 
Lizzie M. George Estate.. 
Samuel N. Potteiger Estate... 
Annie ft ba -Harizell Estate. 
Herman L. Willig Estate.......... 
Charles A. FonDersmith Estate. 
Woman’s Auxiliary ........e 
Harry C. Trexler and Estate.... 


Carthage College 
Henry Denhart 
General Education Board... 


Wagner College 
Marie Geyer 
Mrs. Louis A. Dreyfus 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
Daniel E. Rhyne.... 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
_Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Maguey 
‘Ww. K. Mauney.... 


DATE 


an -30 
1918-27 


1932 
Various Dates 
Various Dates 
Various Dates 


Various Dates 
1928 
1925 
1936 


Various Dates 
1927 


AMOUNT 


$60,000 


25,000 
25,000 


150,000 
67,460 


100,000 


42,337 
76,000 


159,000. 


175,000 
50,000 


100,000 
100,000 
65,000 
50,000 


35,000 
43,000 


200,000 
125,000 


50,000 
25,000 


450,000 
35,000 
35,000 
25,000 
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PURPOSE 


Professorship 
Professorship 
Professorship 
Professorship 
Professorshi 
General Endowment 
Professorship 
Toward Chapel 


Unrestricted 


Endowment and Building 
Endowment 


Library 

Professorship and House 
Professorship 

Expenses and Improvements 
Endowment 

Student Aid 

Professorship 


Professorship 
Undesignated 
Professorship 
Unrestricted 


Endowment 


Y. M. C. A. Building 
Expenses 

Endowment and Building 
Expenses 

Endowment 

Endowment 

Expenses 


Professorship 

Professorship 

Professorshi 

Toward Blair Hall 

Endowment, Aid for Ministerial Students 
General Endowment 

Professorship 

General Endowment 

Toward Physical Education Building 
Toward Observatory 

Professorship 

General Endowment 

Endowment of Pension Plan 
General Work of the College 


Endowment 
Endowment 
Chemistry Building 
Endowment 


Toward Greek Professorship 
Endowment 

Building Fund 

Endowment 

Campus Expansion 
Endowment 

Endowment 

Library Building 

Toward Chapel 

Library and Endowment 
Library and Endowment 
Building and Campus Improvement 
Unrestricted 


Building and Expenses 
Endowment 


Unrestricted 
Endowment 


Building and Endowment 
Building 

Building 

Scholarships 


Among Ourselves | 


A Double Life 


“Yes,” said one of my friends after reading what I 
had to say about the education of a daughter, “there is 
no doubt that a girl needs just as much training as a boy 
to fit her for life. As a matter of fact, she needs twice 
as much.” 

I had not thought of it that way, but I believe there 
is something in the idea. Nearly every woman leads a 
double life these days, so I suppose she does need double 
training. 

She needs just as much training in home-making as 
her grandmother did. Unless she is a very unusual 
woman, she will want to make a home. If she marries, 
she will think she is doing it for her husband and chil- 
dren, but she is also doing it to satisfy some instinctive 
craving of her own. If she does not marry, she will be 
helping to provide a home for her parents’ or entertain- 
ing in her bachelor apartment. To make a home is as 
instinctive in a woman as spinning a cocoon is to a cater- 
pillar. The difference is that a woman is not the sort of 
being that can rely upon the automatic development of 
unplanted instincts, but needs double training to do the 
job efficiently. 

Training of this sort most of us have received from 
our mothers. The magazines keep us up-to-date on mod- 
ern trends in this line. We can perhaps pass on our 
knowledge to a well-loved daughter. Yet there are few 
of us who would be satisfied to have her development 
stop with being just as good as we are, in any line. For 
ourselves, we may be satisfied with something short of 
a perfect education. For a daughter the ideal is our goal. 
We hope for her the benefits of parental experiences 
whereby she will avoid mistakes and gain advances from 
profitable activities. 

Besides the household arts, she needs the kind of 
cultural background that will help her to understand 
people of all sorts. Literature, social science, foreign 
languages, the classics all contribute to this general 
knowledge of human nature. In desiring this for her, 
her greater joy in living is the purpose. 

She needs special skills that will enable her to make 
a special contribution to the community. Everyone, 
male or female, needs to feel that there is some one job 
at which he excels. It may be one of the things we have 
already mentioned. It may be teaching. It may be 
stenography. It may be music or drawing. It may be 
writing. It may be woodcraft or astronomy. It may be 
almost anything; but it must be something which can be 
used to make the world a tiny bit better than it would 
have been without her. 

And just as the icing, which comes last on the cake, is 
often the most important thing about the cake, we have 
placed last on our list the most important thing of all. 
A woman, to be truly educated, needs a vital, intelligent 
religion which will help her to mould all her habits and 
skills into a gracious whole—a religion which sees ways 
to use whatever talents she may have, as a trust from 
her Father in heaven. 

With an education like this, our daughters will never 
find life empty or dull. They will be equipped to play 
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their double role in this modern world of ours with poise 
and pleasure. 


Special on Soap 


“Wr are having some fine specials on soap,” said the 
grocer, as I finished giving my regular order. 

There were several bargains on his list. He had a 
good granulated soap for the washer at two packages 
for thirty-five cents. A box of gentle flakes for finer 
fabrics was twenty-one instead of the usual twenty- 
three cents. A toilet soap which would keep the whole 
family socially acceptable was very, very special at 
three cakes for fourteen cents. 

But even at special prices, a dollar bill vanished. 
There would be nothing to~show for it but the absence 
of dirt. Highly necessary, of course, but not a very 
thrilling way to spend money. 

I kept wondering whether I would have made the 
purchase if I had been in another woman’s shoes. Sup- 
pose I had been faced with the actual choice between 
food and soap in return for my dollar. Would I have 
enough respect for myself and the opinion of mankind 
to insist that we be clean, even if we went hungry? I 
doubt it. 

I remember one family that'a church group was asked 
to help. One woman shook her head, “I would feel more 
like helping them if they were not so dirty,” she said. 

“Did you ever try giving them soap?” asked another. 
“T haven’t a doubt in the world they simply cannot 
afford it.” 

Cleanliness and godliness go hand in hand. They are 
so inseparable that it is hard to tell which comes first. 
A clean, person looks godly, even if he isn’t; and most 
godly people find a way to become reasonably clean. 

A leader of Juniors in The Children of the Church was 
a bit rueful about the matter. Her group had been 
studying the unit, “What Difference Does It Make?” 

“The course is excellent,” she said, “but Juniors are 
so fond of concrete examples related to their own life, 
that I have had quite a time to show them that mis- 
sionaries have something even more important than 
sanitation to take to the world. It wasn’t till we were 
reviewing the unit that I realized that my class seemed 
to think that from the slums of our cities and the shacks 
of our mountaineers to the villages of India and China, 
our Church was chasing dirt. According to their con- 
ception of a missionary’s work, the proper garb would 
be a snowy white cap and apron above a full blue skirt 
and wooden shoes,” 

The fault, of course, lay with the leader, not the 
course, since there is plenty of definite material to pre- 
sent. Yet there is a certain logic in the idea the children 
had formed. Where the gospel goes, there goes a new 
self-respect which demands cleanliness. 

Cleanliness, in turn, encourages self-respect. 

Just the same, it is a little sad to see people so phys- 
ically clean and self-respecting that they lose their 
respect for God. When that happens, it will take more 
than “specials” on soap to rub out the stains. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 


... Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy 


Mrs. Lathrop Resolves to Listen to Her Husband in the Future 


Mrs. MinLanpd came in to see me this afternoon. She 
had some sort of errand about the missionary society, 
but I know she was hoping to find my husband at home 
and that a spiritual problem requiring pastoral advice 
and not a recipe prompted her call. 

After we had talked of polite nothings for a while, 
she said in a very off-hand way, “I think these reports 
of the amount of vice of all sorts that is springing up 
around the army camps must be exaggerated, don’t 
you?” 

“T really wouldn’t know,” I replied, trying to remem- 
ber what Jerry had read me from one of the church 
papers last week. He has a way of reading to me when 
Iam making out a store order or thinking about the best 
way to rearrange the furniture. I don’t really hear what 
he says, but he thinks I do, so we are both happy. It 
isn’t often that I have reason to wish I had listened.” 

“Perhaps I am just a fussy mother hen, but I can’t 
help being worried about Art,” she said, half laughing 
yet serious. “He was away at college, but at a church 
college he was with other boys from Christian homes. 
This is so different. Away from us and with no one to 
be more than casually interested in him, I don’t know.” 

“The very idea,” I exclaimed, “if ever I knew a boy 
about whom you should not worry, Arthur is the one. 
He has intelligence and ability, and you have kept him 
close to the church through the formative years. I think 
you have every reason to feel confident about his staying 
straight and honorable.” 

“T hope you are right,” she said. “I am almost sure 
of it, myself. Still, this year in the army is harder on a 
lot of boys than many people realize. It isn’t so bad for 
the ones who have just left college, or who have been 
unable to find the sort of job they want, but for boys 
like Art—” 

“T know,” I sympathized. “He had finished his work 
at college and was working into the business with Mr. 
Milland so nicely. Mr. Lathrop told me how pleased 
your husband was that he could turn so many things 
over to Arthur when he went to Omaha last October.” 

“He really was crazy about the business, too. His 
work in business administration had given him a lot of 
ideas that were new to his father. They were trying 


- some of them out in the merchandising end. I don’t 


know which of them was the prouder when they worked 
out well.” 

“I don’t wonder that you are upset at having this 
year’s interruption,” I said. 

“If I were only sure it was just a matter of a year ini 
camp!” she murmured. “But I suppose I mustn’t think 
of any other possibility. And this is really bad enough. 
For an ambitious youngster to be taken out of the work 
for ‘which he has been trained and popped into camp 
where there is plenty of work for brawn, but little to 
occupy his mind, is just laying him open to temptations 
which otherwise would not interest him in the slightest.” 

For the life of me, I couldn’t think what it was Jerry 
had said. It was something about the churches in the 
vicinity of the camps being ready to take on the duty 


of providing wholesome recreation for the soldiers in 
their midst, as well as inviting them to the services. 

I repeated what I had already said about Arthur’s fine 
character, but I know she wasn’t much comforted. She 
left soon and I knew I had not given her what she was 
after. 

When my husband came home, I asked him what he 
would have said. 

“Why didn’t you tell her that I have already sent 
Arthur’s name to the pastor of the Lutheran church in 
the nearest town? If you had been listening to me last 
week when I read the address in THE LUTHERAN, you 
would have known what to say,” he laughed. 

“T stand reproved,” I admitted, “but I know she will 
feel better if she knows what you have done about it. 
For a person who is usually so calm, she is in quite a 
dither.” 

“And wouldn’t you be just as bad?” he asked. “I'll 
call her on the phone and reassure her. The pastor of 
the church there will see that Art meets a nice group of 
people when he is on leave and the chaplains are alert 
to keep a worth-while recreational program going, as 
well as holding religious services and ministering to the 
needs of the men who need a friend.” 

I heard him talking on the phone. He seemed to have 
contacted Mr. Milland. The talk went on for some time. 

“The Sheppard Bill?” said Jerry. “No, I cannot say 
that I approve of it. To turn the regulation of local 
morality over to the central government is to admit that 
local self-government is a failure.” 

As he came away from the telephone, I looked up 
from the asparagus I was arranging on a platter. 

“And what is the Sheppard Bill?” I asked. 

“So they gave the women the vote,” he jeered. “The 
Sheppard Bill would give the secretaries of the army 
and the navy power to establish zones around the camps 
where vice of all sorts could be controlled. It sounds 
fine, but I am afraid it might not accomplish just what 
the people who support it expect.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because—,” he began, then paused. 
whole article on the subject last week!” 


“T read you a 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Most people do the things 
they please 
No matter what they say. 
Yet some folks really have yr o® 
no peace \ 


Unless it seems the other NAUGHTY NORA 


way. 
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For Their 


by 
F. Eppling Reinartz 


United States Army morale and experienced leaders 

of the Chaplains’ Corps. The discussion had as its 
subject the religious services to be rendered the new 
army. The chaplains were protesting vigorously against 
the proposal of the staff officers that religious exercises 
at the camps should follow the pattern used for them in 
the earlier World War. 

It will be recalled that Y. M. C. A. and other recrea- 
tional buildings were then practically the only shelters 
available for worship. These were unsatisfactory be- 
cause they were put to all kinds of secular uses and had 
in them little or nothing to aid soldiers and sailors to 
think on higher things. 

The vigor and definiteness with which the chaplains 
protested caused the line officers to demand of them a 
statement of their own proposal. In substance they were 
asked: “If you do not approve our plan, what have you 
to offer in its place?” 

That was the cue for which the military ministers 
were waiting. Quickly they outlined a plan for the erec- 


L was a conference between officers responsible for 


*“Good-by, Mother; 
good-by, Dad!” At this 
point our Service Men’s 
Division takes over 
some parental and many 
pastoral duties for thou- 
sands of lads like 
this one. 
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tion of a chapel in each training center. These chapels, 
they said, were to be dedicated to religious services ex- 
clusively. Their facilities were to be used by Prot- 
estants, Romanists and Jews with equal freedom. 

One reporter of this conference said that the chapel 
idea was heartily laughed out of court. It was faulted 
on such counts as: it would cost too much; it will mean 
duplication of effort; the different faiths will hardly mix 
well in the same building. P 

The conference concluded with the chaplains feeling 
that theirs was a lost cause. But then the trainees began 
to arrive at camps. Simultaneously thousands of letters 
began to pour into the offices of congressmen and the 
war department. Their writers were the mothers of the 
rookies. Each letter had demand in it. 

“What,” they asked, “are you planning to do for the 
spiritual health of my boy?” 

“What provision have you made to conserve the re- 
ligious training which I have given my son?” 

“We read much about the preparations being made 
for physical and social recreation. What of the deeper 
needs of his spirit?” 

“When my lad comes back from his year in training 
I want his honor to come back with him. It is my gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to do everything in its power 
to make this possible.” 

This volume of letters from mothers was so great and 
their appeal so pointed that they could not be resisted. 
Consequently the whole problem of religious services in 
the camps was thought through afresh. This time the 
plan which the Chaplains’ Corps had sponsored came 
into its right. The war department, adopting it, secured 
an appropriation of $12,812,880 for the construction of 
604 chapels in army, navy and marine corps posts, camps 
and stations. The average cost is to be $21,220. The 
buildings (81 feet long by 37 feet wide) will have a con- 
crete base, wooden floors, and an asbestos roof, and the 
ground plan will be cruciform. Each chapel is to have 
an electric organ and the chancel furnishings appro- 
priate for the worship of the various groups. The seat- 
ing capacity will be 362. 
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Supplementing the ministries of the chapels will be 
that of the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Salvation 
Army, the Catholic Welfare League, the Jewish Wel- 
fare League and the Travelers’ Aid Society. These 
agencies are joined in the United Service Organization 
(U. S. O.) with the Hon. Paul V. McNutt as the chief 
co-ordinator. 

Whatever religious service is rendered within the 
camps themselves will be in direct charge of the chap- 
lains. The revised edition of The Army and Navy Serv- 
ice Book and other necessary literature for use in the 
chapels will be furnished our Lutheran chaplains by the 
National Lutheran Council. 

The Church’s main service to the boys in training will 
be at centers in the towns and cities near the camps. 
Where there is one of our congregations that has equip- 
ment large and complete enough to meet the need, the 
service center will be established there. In other com- 
munities it will be necessary to 
erect a suitable building or help 
the local church enlarge its 
equipment to provide for the 
religious, social and recreational 
program. Where local pastors 
are able and willing to assume 
control, they will be put in 
charge of the center. In some 
instances it will be necessary to 
provide them with assistants. 
These centers will offer attrac- 
tive reading and game rooms, 
and in some places the erection 
of a lunch counter (the boys call 
them “snack bars”) is being con- 
sidered. But the main emphasis is to be placed on the 
spiritual care of the trainees. In this department of the 
work pastoral counseling will play an important part. 
Every effort will be made to keep active the contacts 
between the boys and their homes and congregations. 

Where special buildings are being erected, an agree- 
ment will be reached between the National Lutheran 
_ Council and the Missouri Synod on who is to construct 
it. The facilities are to be shared alike by the two Lu- 
theran bodies and the expense for light, heat, janitor 
service, etc., are to be equally divided. 

A test of this arrangement with the Missouri Synod 
is being made at Alexandria, Louisiana. Near this little 
town over 100,000 boys (a whole army corps) are sta- 
tioned in four camps—Livingston, Beauregard, Clai- 
borne and Leesville. Of this number it is estimated that 
20,000 are Lutheran. They come mainly from the states 
of the Middle West. Here there is need for what will 
probably be the largest center which our Church will 
acquire. In the heart of Alexandria we have been able 
to rent a building which provides 20,000 square feet of 
usable space. The Rev. George Hagedorn, who is a field 
worker in the Service Men’s Division of the National 
Lutheran Council, is representing that body’s interest 
in this project. His associate is the Rev. Edmund W. 
Weber, executive secretary of the Missouri Synod’s 
Army and Navy Commission. The whole ministry of 
the Service Men’s Division of the National Lutheran 
Council is under the direction of N. M. Ylvisaker, D.D., 
whose headquarters have been established at 915 Met- 
ropolitan Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Because mothers played such an important part in 


Lapel button which will 
be given donors of one 
dollar or more. Actual 
size 13/16 inches in 
diameter. 
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expanding and intensifying this ministry of religion to 
the boys at camp, the National Lutheran Council is 
centering its efforts to raise the necessary $250,000 on 
Mother’s Day, May 11. The large investment which 
mothers have made in their soldier sons gives special 
appropriateness to the Church’s call to protect that in- 
vestment through a gift to the general fund on Mother’s 
Day. 

The appeal is organized in a way that promises to be 
both simple and effective. The regular channels of the 
Church are being used for preliminary preparations. 
Literature and the lapel button (see illustration) will 
be distributed to local congregations by synodical pres- 
idents. On May 4 pastors and their committees will 
request congregations to remain for a few minutes after 
the conclusion of the services. Then and there they will 
give out a little leaflet entitled “For Their Sakes,” ex- 
plain the purpose of the fund, and secure as many con- 
tributions as possible. Solicitation of gifts will continue 
intensively through the week, May 4-11. Those who 
give at least one dollar will be presented with the lapel 
button as a receipt. 

The hope is that thousands of our members, men, 
women and children, will wear the bronze button in 
honor of mother on her day. If possible the gathering 
of gifts should be completed by the close of Mother’s 
Day. For tabulation of results the chairman of the con- 
gregational committee will be furnished an official report 
form. This is to be returned to the president of synod 
by June 1. Contributions are to be mailed to the syn- 
odical treasurer by that date, too. 

The ability of the congregations in the National Lu- 
theran Council to act promptly, harmoniously, and gen- 
erously to meet a truly great need is being tested in this 
appeal. Along with the military mobilization of the 
youth of our land goes a mobilization of the forces of 
evil. It is the church’s solemn duty to support the efforts 
which our National Lutheran Council will make to 
safeguard the character of our boys under arms. 
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Saeed SCARS 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
Psalm 23; 1 


“O God, my sure support, 
I fix my heart on Thee: 

Thou art my food, my strength, my life, 
My hope, my destiny!” 


I am the good shepherd, and I know mine own, and 
mine own know me. John 10: 14 


“The King of love my Shepherd is 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack if Iam His 
And He is mine for ever.”—Henry W. Baker. 


He goeth betore them, and the sheep tollow him; 
for they know his voice. John 10; 4 


“He leadeth me: O blessed thought! 

O words with heavenly comfort fraught! 

Whate’er I do, where’er I be, 

Still ’tis God’s hand that leadeth me.”—J. H. Gilmore. 


I lay down my life for the sheep. John 10: 15 


“Thy life was given for me, 
Thy blood, O Lord, was shed, 
That I might ransomed be 
And quickened from the dead.”—Frances R. Havergal. 


Who his own self bare our sins in his own body upon 
the tree, that we, having died unto sins, might live unto 
righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed. 


I Peter 2: 24 


“Thy wounds, not mine, O Christ, 
Can heal my bruised soul; 
Thy stripes, not mine, contain 
The balm that makes me whole.’—Horatius Bonar. 


For ye were going astray like sheep; but are now 
returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your souls. 
I Peter 2: 25 


“Perverse and foolish, oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 
And on His shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me.”—Henry W. Baker. 


And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; 


and they shall become one flock, one shepherd. 
John 10: 16 


“A Christianity that does not include all humanity 
fails to include Christ.”—C. K. Bliet. 
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In the park we saw a flock of sheep grazing peacefully 
in a rich, green place. They were there because of the 
shepherd; he knew the choice spots. They huddled about 
the tall friend who led and cared for them. In our sheep- 
like helplessness and need, we find comfort and peace 
in the presence and help of Him of Whom we confess: 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.” 


The failure of friendship is a blasting tragedy. I saw 
an aged woman existing in a hut while her son enjoyed 
in a palace the wealth he had taken from her by trickery. 
The world reeks with false friends. But “there is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother” (Proverbs 18: 24). 
He, only, in all points, is “good.” “The King of love” in 
His intimate friendship never fails. 


A boy walking the strange streets of a large city, hand 
in hand with his father, was asked, “Son, where are we 
going?” “I don’t know,” he replied, “but you do, and 
I'll just hold your hand.” “He leadeth me: O blessed 
thought!” “’Tis God’s hand that leadeth me.” Our Shep- 
herd says, “Follow me!” 


The artist pictures the shepherd leaning over a cliff, 
risking his life to rescue the helpless, lost lamb. Our 
“good Shepherd” for our salvation battled the blood- 
thirsty wolves. He gave His “life for the sheep.” The 
supreme test of devotion is in giving one’s life, whether 
on the field of battle in sacrifice for national honor and 
ideals, or on a cross for spiritual salvation. 


The renowned medicine of old, the balsam, or “balm 
of Gilead,” like the potent turpentine today, was from 
a wound slit in a tree. As the healing cure-all came 
from that tree-wound, so from the pierced heart of “his 
body upon the tree” there flowed forth the universal 
cure for sin’s maladies, even the Blood of Him “by 
whose stripes ye were healed.” 


Poor Peter! How ashamed he was of the dark blot in 
his life when, at early dawn, he sat by the fire in the 
courtyard of the high priest, saw Jesus suffering and 
maligned, and, with cursing, denied his Lord! But, 
repentant and restored, he dedicated himself in undying 
devotion to Him of Whom he wrote the churches as “the 
Shepherd and Bishop” of souls. Only the love of Christ 
can attract lapsed Christians back into the fold. 


There will be no “Jim Crow” law in heaven; no sep- 
arate level for yellow men, brown men, red, black or 
white. In the “upper room” of heaven, who will be 
seated at the “table of the Lord” and who excluded from 
the “elect”?—Lutherans, or Baptists? Protestants, or 
Roman Catholics? Christians, or Jews? The “Shepherd” 
will decide who are “the sheep” and who “the goats.” 
There will be included all varieties who answer the call 
of His “voice” and accept His Gospel. 
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Blaming God 


A FRIEND walked out the window and over the edge 
of the roof. He suffered death. Why? Because he 
walked in his sleep and transgressed the law of gravity. 
A child played with fire, and burned to death. Gravity 
is necessary and good; so is fire. Do not blame gravity 
if one suffers from sinning against it; do not condemn 
fire if one takes it from the hearth and puts it on the 
carpet or clothes. Whether a sin against natural law is 
in ignorance or by accident, the consequences are the 
same. Why blame natural law or its author, God, for 
our failures or imbecilities? We suffer not because of, 
but in spite of, God, Whose beneficent laws we trans- 
gress and Whose good gifts we misuse. It is foolish and 
egotistic to expect the Creator to draw an arbitrary line 
around our lives and fence us in from all harm and 
suffering. Jesus said that the heavenly Father “maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust” (Matthew 5: 45). The 
shower does not stop at our field’s fence nor the sun quit 
shining when it passes our place. 


Permissive Providence 


Tue Supreme Ruler does not set aside natural law to 
satisfy the whims of an individual. Justice as well as 
mercy must be dealt out impartially. The law-giver, 
judge, and executioner are only instruments of the law, 
before which the transgressor shapes his own destiny. 
The idea of retribution is gradually giving way to that 
of reformation. The penalty and the suffering are not 
imposed by justice, but only pronounced and permitted. 
“Providence” means originally to “foresee,” and then to 
“provide” in accordance with foreseen needs. Permissive 
providence permits the law to hold sway until justice 
is done; but meanwhile, foreseeing the end, she plans 
ultimate deliverance. Appearing cruel, Providence is 
merciful and kind. 


Overruling Providence 


Someone has said, “Calamity is opportunity hiding 
behind a shadow”; and another, “Fortune is often in- 
troduced as Miss Fortune.” ‘The darkest hour is just 
before dawn.” We appreciate spring after winter, sun- 
shine after rain. Easter is more joyous after Good Fri- 
day, Paradise more glorious after Calvary. This sequence 
is not accidental; overruling Providence ordains it so. 
God is good; His love and mercy prevail eventually over 
the sanctions of the law. 

“Behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch 
above His own.”—Lowell. 
The law runs its course and its victim suffers; then spir- 
itual forces intervene. The supernatural reaches down 
into the natural. Through faith God’s grace is given. To 
man’s own efforts is added the help of the Almighty, 
Who leads on in love to final peace and triumph. 


“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
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“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.”—William Cowper. 


The Good Shepherd 


WHETHER in permissive or overruling providence, God 
intervenes for ultimate good. He Who guides the planets 
and controls the stars, is the same “Shepherd and 
Bishop”—Overseer—‘‘of souls” Whose “rod and staff” 
direct our individual destinies. The same God Who is 
infinite in His outreach into the microcosm of the universe 
is infinite likewise in His inreach into the microcosm 
of the tiniest of His creatures. To us it means that God 
is concerned with each detail of our lives. 

This downreach and inreach of the Creator into our 
personal experience is not alone in Providence but in 
the special Grace mediated through His Son Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. This divine relationship is ex- 
pressed by Jesus under the figure of the Good Shepherd. 
What the Shepherd of the universe does in the realm of 
nature, the “Shepherd and Bishop of souls” does in the 
realm of grace. The shepherd-king, David, who wrote 
“Jehovah is my Shepherd” (Psalm 23), knew sheep, in 
their weakness and in their dependence upon the shep- 
herd for guidance, protection, and food; and he knew 
the difference between a hireling and a shepherd. So, 
likewise, knew His royal Son, Jesus. “I am the good 
shepherd,” He says, “and I know my sheep and am 
known of mine.” He has a personal interest in each 
sheep: “he calleth his own by name,” and “they know 
his voice.” He does not drive, but guides the sheep: 
“he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him.” He 
sacrifices his life, if necessary, for them: “the good shep- 
herd layeth down his life for the sheep.” He sets the 
example of how to act in time of danger or suffering: 
showing them “an example that” they “should follow 
his steps.” He herds them into one fold: “they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd.” He reclaims the lost: 
“having a hundred sheep, and having lost one of them,” 
He “goeth after that which is lost, until he find it; and 
when he hath found it he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing” (Luke 15: 4, 5). Even so, the disciple who 
once, in denial, wandered from his Master, and then in 
penitence was returned to the fold, states of all of us 
wandering sheep: “Ye were going astray like sheep; 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls” (I Peter 2: 25). 


“Tord, whence are those blood-drops all the way 
That mark out the mountain’s track?’ 
‘They were shed for one who had gone astray 
Ere the Shepherd could bring him back.’ 
‘Lord, whence are Thy hands so rent and torn?’ 
‘They are pierced tonight by many a thorn.’ 


“But all thro’ the mountains, thunder-riven, 

And up from the rocky steep, 

There rose a glad cry to the gate of heaven, 

‘Rejoice! I have found my sheep!’ 

And the angels echoed around the throne, 

‘Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own!’” 
—Elizabeth C. Clephane. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


ceACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WHEN are busy people loafers? Answer— 
When they sit in an office awaiting an interview. 


The above question and answer were part of our 
mental reaction when recently we were one among ten 
or a dozen people who sat in the office of a United States 
senator, each with some sort of request for personal 
attention. It was a nice office, and those sitting around 
its walls looked like nice people. The attaches visible 
to callers were two polite and also capable young ladies. 
Their cordiality to us jointly and severally may have 
been the product of long routine in meeting, greeting, 
and deleting callers on the Honorable Senator, but with 
some admiration we watched them give attention to 
those present, tactfully extract from each of us what 
was the occasion of our visit, and send us on our way 
without hurting our feelings. 

What do such groups of citizens want? Now that 
query we cannot answer beyond the matter that en- 
gaged our own attention. What we were after was aid 
from the senators of our commonwealth by which an 
act, duly offered as S. J. Bill Number 40, given its sec- 
ond reading in the Senate, and referred to a committee, 
could be brought to the Senate (also the House) for a 
vote. At the time of our brief membership in the league 
of patriotic loafers, it was reposing serenely in the Com- 
mittee on Library, Senator Barkley chairman. Senator 
Barkley is from Kentucky. While he can doubtless be 
successfully approached by citizens of other common- 
wealths than his own, we deemed the Solons of the Key- 
stone State our next of kin in this matter. The com- 
plementary fact is that Senators Davis and Guffey intro- 
duced the bill in whose passage we were interested. 


S. J. BILL, NUMBER 40 


You know 1942 is the two hundredth anniversary of 
the arrival of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the idea is to mark the date with a celebra- 
tion. Since in addition to being the organizer of Lu- 
theranism in the Western Hemisphere, the patriarch 
with his family was an active, influential, and esteemed 
citizen of colonial, revolutionary, and national U. S. A., 
it is highly fitting that there be national participation in 
drafting the program of memorial exercises and in 
carrying them to completion. 

In order that this might be done, the bill has been 
introduced to constitute a committee of fifteen, the Pres- 
ident of the United States being ex officio chairman 
thereof. Five members from the executive department 
of the government, five senators, and five congressmen 
are to perform this service, the government to pay 
expenses. 


Ordinarily, a bill of this character would be promptly 
presented for action in the Congress and passed. Of the 
fitness for the celebration contemplated, no question has 
arisen. But these are not ordinary times, and it was felt 
that an expression of the desire of Pennsylvanians and 
others to have favorable action on this proposal before 
this Congress adjourns would be a proper indication of 
the interest of inheritors of the Muhlenberg influence. 

We, of course, represented a group of people in our 
call on the senators, but there are probably others who 
will want an expression of their approval of the bill to 


reach their senators and representatives. They should 
write them to that effect. 


“WE POINT WITH PRIDE” 

THERE is one more issue of THE LuTHERAN in April: 
this means one more opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Church the activities committed to our Lu- 
theran colleges and theological seminaries. Space in four 
issues (the present one included) has been used under 
the supervision of Secretary for Promotion F. Eppling 
Reinartz and the Board of Education’s Executive Secre- 
tary Gould Wickey. The opportunity to communicate 
information and to present through pictures the heads 
of these institutions has been highly valued. That much- 
used phrase, “We point with pride,” became popular be- 
cause concerning numerous situations it was a correct 
expression: we use it with sincerity in this connection. 
The scheme of Christian education which has been spon- 
sored by the synods and congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church, implemented by its colleges and sem- 
inaries and co-ordinated by the U. L. C. A. Board of 
Education, is a progressive development. The need of 
church-supported and church-endowed institutions was 
seen in 1797 when Hartwick Seminary was founded. As 
the number of Lutherans increased, the demands for 
Christian colleges and seminaries were proportionately 
discerned and responses made. There are now fourteen 
colleges and fourteen schools for training clergymen. 
Three of these institutions are located in foreign lands, 
Japan and India, and thereby serve junior churches. 

In the year last reported, 518 young men are enrolled 
in the courses of study for the ministry of the gospel, 
and about 8,000 men and women are in our colleges. 
Theological faculties call for the labors of ninety-two 
professors. College teachers total 481. Property values 
are given in the sum of nearly fifteen million dollars. 
Endowments approximate another ten million dollars. 
Operating expenses for the year reported in 1940’s audits 


totaled for colleges and seminaries about two and one- 
half million dollars. 


Lessened or Abandoned Support 

Such sums of money will probably impress “the aver- 
age reader” as quite sizeable; at least we suspect he 
feels that no one should complain that we in the United 
Lutheran Church have neglected the support of our 
educational institutions. 

However, THE LUTHERAN, having pointed with honest 
pride to past accomplishments, does voice more than 
complaints: it voices a criticism. Perhaps a better term 
than criticism is error. We complain on the basis of re- 
ports reaching us that our schools are suffering from 
neglect. Because of the neglect, the proper sowing of 
God’s Word among the people has declined in both vol- 
ume and vigor. Many of the forms of evil which per- 
meate our society would be either lessened in power or 
put out of reach if Christian leadership were available 
and consecrated. Many of the temptations that seem 
powerful in circles of young people would not have the 
pull they exercise were they lacking the prestige of 
secular influences, some of which are credited to college 
campuses. The people who send their sons and daughters 
to our schools must encourage Christian ideals. 
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But more than anything else the church’s members 
must know that their principles of education are chal- 
lenged. The importance of religion in fitting young peo- 
ple for careers is not given the recognition it deserves. 
The prestige of property and various forms of equipment 
has become the bait, and the plea of secular schools for 
money appropriated by legislatures and provided by 
taxes makes state universities successful competitors 
with our church schools, not because they are superior 
in forming character, but because they have better 
laboratories, better gymnasiums, and other equipment. 

We do not accuse secular institutions of definite wil- 
lingness to subordinate religion to science or to sports. 
We are accusing the 1,179,055 confirmed members of the 
U. L. C. A. of blindness to the future of their religion 
in North America, to the perpetuation of the free insti- 
tutions through which Canada and the United States 
have developed the peace and possessions of their peo- 
ple. Liberty is not a product of square miles of fertile 
soil and a climate favorable for developing natural 
resources. Freedom is the child of that perception of 
human rights that results from cultivation. Christianity 
itself puts a schoolhouse beside its church building be- 
cause it takes education to understand and apply the 
gospel. 

What can the church people do about it? They can 
spend more money on their schools. We could have, and 
we should have, as good equipment in our church col- 
leges as the courses of study would have in any college 
of the same grade. We could have, and should have, 
salaries for members of faculties adequate for their 
living, for the education of their families, and for old 
age retirement. 

Too much emphasis on money? For some enterprises 
the medium of success is dollars. God’s blessing rewards 
the investment of dollars in such activities. The com- 
plaint that the church is always asking for money is not 
well conceived. Benevolence is the support of the good 
will of well-intentioned believers in Christ. Its con- 
venient application is in the form of dollars. 


“LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY” 

THE resurrection of Jesus, that is, His literal conquest 
of death, is the supreme and sublime evidence of His 
divinity. And once His divinity is discerned and properly 
witnessed, none of His miracles is subject to questions 
and all of His promises have reliable authority. It is 
conceivable that some other way of demonstrating His 
supremacy over flesh and evil than death and resurrec- 
tion could have been devised and made. But what He 
did do made any doubt of His Messiahship either a sin- 
inspired prejudice or the reaction of an incompetent 
soul. As Paul put it, “But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 

But second only to this primary miracle is that of the 
accompanying presence of the Lord with believers. This 
wonderful demonstration of divine love and protection 
was the startling but impressive and inspiring comrade 
of the assurance of His resurrection. The first definite 
evidences are in the realm of the physical. The ten had 
assembled in a room which had a door to close its en- 
trance “for fear of the Jews.” Jesus entered—the door 
being shut. How often this phenomenon of superiority 
to the limitations of space and matter occurred is not 
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stated, but during forty days the Lord convincingly im- 
pressed the company of believers that He would never 
leave them alone and unprotected: He was always near 
at hand. The nature of His accompanying presence is 
not discussed in the New Testament. Perhaps the in- 
spired writers deemed it beyond explanation. But cer- 
tainly after Pentecost this inner testimony, this mystical 
union with the Lord, was spiritually discerned. Again 
and again the believers were sustained in the most 
severe trials of their faith. 

That there have been periods since the birthday of 
the Christian Church when discernment of this spiritual 
reward of faith has been dim in outline and vague in 
content is not unexpected. The greater miracle, the 
resurrection, has also been doubted. 

Such descents into unbelief are always followed by 
activities during which a revival of confidence in the 
accompanying presence of our Lord occurs. That at 
such times extremes should become manifest—enthu- 
siasms that stem from exaggerated personal ideas of 
spiritual experiences—is not surprising. But we are 
warned against yielding to self-appointed prophets and 
to emotional displays of self-generated claims of intimate 
communications from God. Jesus’ guidance does not 
appear independently of His Word and our faith. 


The World of Tomorrow 
By Harriet Weigle Nicely 


In THE Realm of Truth, there is no tomorrow, 
Filled with anguish, turmoil, sordid sorrow. 
When we of the morrow are consciously aware, 
Behold, it is today so fair! 


In the finite realm of time and space, 
Miracles of travel, on wings apace, 

Draw nations together from far and near, 
Divine Faith must rule and vanquish fear. 


The Radio of Spirit, to those in tune, 

Reveals Realms of Unseen Witness. 

Soon those living in Christ, filled with His Power, 
Will conquer by Love—the Golden Hour! 


In a Country Churchyard 
By John D. M. Brown 


BENEATH these crudely-carved, rough-quarried stones 
The men who cleared the woods, and broke the sod, 
And measured off these acres, rod by rod, 

Are but a bit of dust and crumbling bones. 

In this new age of steel some stranger owns 

The furrowed fields their heavy footsteps trod 

Who came across the seas to worship God 

And flee forever lords on earthly thrones. 

Sleep on, ye blessed dead. These passing guns 

That rumble onward near your resting place 

Are less enduring than the brook that runs 

As ever in its customary space. 

Your world was more secure than ours which man 
Has built upon his own imperfect plan. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


The Mormons of Arizona celebrated Palm Sunday as 
a day of thanksgiving because their irrigation reservoirs 
were full for the first time after five years of continued 
drought. The Mormon farmers faced utter ruin. with 
the sixth year of drought which they feared. The rains 
of the late autumn and the generous snows of winter 
have removed that fear. President Lo Wright, of the 
Maricopa Stake (a kind of bishopric) of the Mormon 
Church, is convinced that “the rains (and presumably 
the snows) came in response to our prayers.” President 
Lo Wright set aside Palm Sunday as a day of fasting 
and prayer, and the other Arizona Stakes “were invited 
to join in the service.” Just one puzzling question re- 
mains: Didn’t the Mormons pray during the first years 
of drought? It’s a good thing to pray, and to have faith 
in prayer, in time of need such as theirs, or at any time. 
It is better, whatever the answer, or seeming lack of it, 
to leave the credit for the results to the grace and 
wisdom of God. 


Word From Berlin (March 10) announces that the 
National Socialist (Nazi) War Veterans Union has for- 
bidden its members to attend any religious meetings in 
a body, except for funeral services. Individual at- 
tendance by any member is still permitted, but on the 
other hand no clergyman may hold office in the Vet- 
erans’ Union... . The same dispatch states that Pastor 
Niemoeller has personally requested the Confessional 
Synod, of which he is a member “in bonds,” to deny 
the reports of his conversion to Roman Catholicism. 
Niemoeller’s family and friends were urged to join in 
broadcasting this denial. His statement was read from 
a number of Confessional pulpits at the request of his 
wife, after she had returned from a visit to him in the 
Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp. Niemoeller ex- 
plicitly declares that he never intended to take such a 
step, now or in the future. 


The Recent Arrest (March 27) of eight Americans in 
Korea by Japan is the latest incident in a steadily grow- 
ing pressure upon the Christian work in that land. Most 
of the fifteen arrested on that occasion were mission- 
aries, and they were charged with plotting a campaign 
among Korean Christians against Japan’s war in China. 
Beginning some years ago with a program to force the 
Japanese language and culture upon the Koreans, the 
pressure has increased steadily in severity because of 
the stubborn opposition of the Korean people who, more 
and more, developed and combined their patriotism with 
their Christian faith. For this reason the missionaries 
naturally fell under the suspicion and displeasure of the 
Japanese authorities. Because of this pressure various 
groups of missionaries—Methodists and Presbyterians 
especially—have been withdrawing over a period of 
years; the number has decreased from 598 in 1925 to 
462 in 1938; and the number is much smaller now. Part 
of this reduction, however, was caused by the effects 
of the world depression upon missionary boards. Never- 
theless, in this same time, Christian communicants 
among the Koreans increased from 112,000 to 148,000. 
Inquiries made by America’s Ambassador Grew, be- 


cause one of those arrested was O. G. Marsh, United 
States Consul General at Kiejo, relieved the initial 
severity of the imprisonment. After the first few days, 
it is reported, the women missionaries were allowed to 
return to their homes each night. 


The Witnesses of Jehovah are at their old game of 
propaganda with the passing out of literature and the 
imposition on the rights of others by the playing of their 
phonograph records at the doors of private homes. No 
matter what the nuisance, the United States Supreme 
Court has acknowledged their right to do this, though 
the Chief Justice announced the decision with anger and 
disgust. Nevertheless, on Palm Sunday seventy-five 
men, women, and children, professing to have gathered 
from Ohio, Kentucky, and West. Virginia, were arrested 
in Connersville, Ind., for “conspiring to commit a felony 
by advocating violent overthrow of the government.” 
Those who were arrested got what they wanted—fine 
personal prominence, publicity for their propaganda, a 
chance to say that they were being persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake, and the privilege of influencing more 
who are weak-minded to join their ranks. That they 
are unbalanced is pathetically illustrated by the case of 
a “Witness” at Trenton, N. J. (April 5), who was ar- 
rested for refusing to register for military service. The 
prisoner, who gave his name as Olaf Jehovah, attested 
that his home was ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” that he was 
of no age because he was “eternal,” and that he was 
“subject only to the righteousness of God.” 


The Vatican’s conscience has been rendered sensitive 
by the rapidly increasing reports of ‘ships’ commanders 
going down with their vessels.” Holy Church says it is 
“tantamount to suicide and contrary to Christian prin- 
ciples.” That sounds like good sense. . . . Congress re- 
cently passed (March 17) a repeal of an old District of 
Columbia statute which provided for an appeal at law 
to the King of England. We have just been saved from 
losing the American Revolution. .. . Vichy has adopted 
(March 19) a new motto for French coins. Instead of 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” it will now read, “Toil, 
Family, Country.” ...A sign in certain British railway 
cars, prohibiting their use by the general public, re- 
ceived the hilarious approval of Parliament for the in- 
terpretation given to it. The prohibition referred to cars 
used for “infectious diseases, corpses, high service of- 
ficials, lunatics, convicts and cabinet ministers.” . . . 
German newspapers are carrying notices to all dog own- 
ers to “register your dogs for military service.” . . . Chief 
Whirling Thunder, head of the Indian Council Fire and 
Indian Society of Chicago, recently received (March 24) 
the thanks of the British government for the sending of 
eagle feathers to distinguished fliers of the R. A. F.... 
Patriotism is costly and dangerous in the occupied coun- 
tries. Recently (March 28) a young Dutchman was 
fined $20 for wearing a small orange-colored lion in his 
lapel. The reference to the reigning Dutch House of 
Orange was too flagrant. The Dutch have been informed 
that even to think independently is treason. 
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CHRISTIAN @olleges in Truth 


HE CHAPEL BUILDING and that for which it 

stands are being placed at the center of interest on 

many college campuses. A few years ago a shallow 
humanism had displaced God in the thinking of some edu- 
cators. That education must be God-centered has always 
been the teaching of the Christian Church. 

The finest chapel building on any Lutheran college 
campus is at Muhlenberg College in Allentown, Pa. It is 
in part a munificent memorial to outstanding Lutherans 
who loved the Church and education. Standing at the en- 
trance to the campus, it seems to say, “God comes first 
at this college.” 


ACCENT WITHOUT BUILDINGS 

While it seems strange for Christian colleges to build 
and equip expensive gymnasiums and field houses before 
providing proper facilities for worship, yet it is recognized 
that the building is not the principal element in making 
God the center of college life. It is a false sentimentality 
which cannot worship truly in the same room where the 
day before a football pep meeting was held or a college 
play produced. Pointed arches, stained glass, flickering 
lights and a cross on an altar help many to worship, but 
these things are not essential. 

True worship is a force on many college campuses where 
there is no chapel building. Buildings, hours and attendance 
will take care of themselves where there is the right spirit. 
Where that spirit prevails students will meet and worship 
God. Where it does not prevail, no art and no compulsion 
can take its place. 


CHRISTIAN SINGING 

Under the inspiration and leadership of the famous St. 
Olaf College singers, the choir has become a prominent part 
of the religious life of many colleges. Here the Lutheran 
colleges have exerted leadership. They have shown the 
great spiritual values of Christian hymns and have devel- 
oped an appreciation for Christian singing. In a midwest 
city recently Lutheran youth gathered in the hotel lobbies 
and sang Christian hymns with such beauty and inspira- 
tion that guests came from their party rooms to listen. 
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Professor Paul Ensrud (front center) and his Newberry College Singers. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


At all Lutheran colleges special courses in Bible and 
religion are required for graduation. Their average re- 
quirement is eight semester units. Each student is offered 
a comprehensive course in the whole Bible so that he will 
have an intelligent understanding of the world’s greatest 
book. When such courses are completed, students can say: 
“The world dare never forget that there lived an individual 
like Jesus Christ.” 


But at our colleges the responsibility for Christian 
teaching does not rest wholly on one department. We be- 
lieve that professors in every department should be teach- 
ers of religion, both by precept and example. So our presi- 
dents are interested in obtaining only such teachers as will 
exert a distinct Christian influence on and off the campus. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The religious life of our colleges is enhanced by student 
activities in the form of quiet hours, voluntary vesper 
services, the holding of religious services in nearby hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged and the poor, and in jails. 


Lutheran students are known throughout the United 
States for their organization: The Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America. It has local groups on the campuses, 
and holds both regional and national conventions. More 
than a thousand students attend these conventions and 
several thousand participate in the meetings on the local 
campuses. The purpose of the L. S. A. is: 

1. To stimulate and sustain students: in using the Bible 
privately and in groups; in prayer; in regular church at- 
tendance; and in frequent reception of the Holy Com- 
munion. 


2. To encourage students in the study and appreciation 
of the Church’s message and in loyal participation in the 
Church’s work by personal activities and gifts. 

3. To develop healthy social life and strong Christian 
friendships. 


4. To develop a conscious need of Christ in facing mod- 
ern life. 
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Director Ensrud, who has the 


background of the world famous St. Olaf College Choir, leads his singers into an understanding of the 
spiritual beauties in the texts and tunes they sing. 
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New rose window at Hamma Divinity School chapel, 
Springfield, Ohio, designed by Wittenberg alumnus, 
artist Robert Marion Metcalf. Here holiness and 
beauty meet. (See picture, page 20.) 
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Recessional, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Active participation ing 
chapel services helps keep them vital for these singers. 


Earnest searching of the Bible in simple and 
impressive services at our seminary in 
Saskatoon, Canada. 
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chapel spire will lift another cross skyward. warmth and vigor in all campus spiritual emphases. Chaplain v. Se Hinman: De 
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Dr. Paul J. Hoh (second from left) in a dormitory chat with Philadel- 
phia seminary students. Such conversations cut the knot of 
problems untouched in formal lectures. 


A section of Wagner College a capella choir, photographed in 
action at Trinity Lutheran Church, Stapleton, Staten Island. 
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e wave of the future has its crest in companies of students like this one 
assembled for chapel at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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Follow Mrough __— 


and the stroke of the swimmer must have what the 

sportsman calls “follow through.” By that expres- 
sion he means the ability to carry an action at ever fuller 
force through to the very end. Applied to the graduate of 
the Christian college it means that the character power 
generated in school days should get steadily increasing ex- 
pression through the after college years. 

Religious motivation in college has enabled thousands 
of men and women to find God, and with God in the 
center of their lives to have the poise and power sufficient 
for life’s crises and opportunities. How many that may be 
no man can tell. Not all who so find God in the center of 
their lives because of their experiences in colleges where 
the Christian accent is strong, tell it. 

There are some who DO express themselves eagerly 
about the far-reaching results of their Christian contacts 
in college. For example, they speak of their 


T= DRIVE of the golfer, the swing of the batsman 


DEEPENED APPRECIATION OF THE BIBLE 
AS GOD’S WORD 


The values obtained from the study of the Bible in col- 
lege are told by the students themselves in these sentences: 

“I have become convinced that the Word of God is a 
living reality applicable to our modern civilization.” 

“The study of the Bible has had a most decided affect 
upon me,—it has produced in me an enlightening change.” 

“Bible study has strengthened my religious faith; it has 
‘tuned up’ my thinking.” 

“My convictions have been immeasurably strengthened 
and clarified.” 

“Bible study has helped me to discover God-given 
abilities.” 

“The study of the Bible has rounded out my character. 
It has developed a respect for living.” 

Collegians are grateful for the influences which gave 
them what they call 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Meeting his former professor of mathematics on a high- 
way, a student in a midwest Lutheran college stopped to 


testify that this science professor’s courses had helped him- 


be a better man. 

A student in a state university describes her condition 
as one of spiritual chaos when she entered as a freshman. 
She did not believe that Christ was what He said He 
was, or that He could do what He said He could do. In a 
short time she met with the Lutheran student association 
and a Lutheran congregation near the campus. Through 
their influence her life was changed completely. She de- 
clares, “For Christ I surrendered everything I am, every- 
thing I have, everything I can become.” 


CHRISTIANS IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE 


The original purpose in the founding of church colleges 
was to prepare men for the ministry. In the early history 
of most of our colleges practically all the students were 
studying for the ministry. Now that situation is greatly 
changed. Of course, 75 per cent of the men in our semi- 
naries have been trained in our Lutheran colleges. But to- 
day the Church realizes that it has a responsibility to place 
Christian teachers in the schools, Christian physicians and 
nurses in the hospitals, Christian lawyers in the courts, 
Christian statesmen in the legislative halls, Christian art- 


ists in the studios, Christian mothers and fathers in the 
homes, and Christian citizens in all walks of life. 


FULL-TIME CHRISTIAN SERVANTS 


Because religion motivated their education and has fol- 
lowed through— 

3,596 men are enrolled in the ministry of our church. 

56 are ordained missionaries in other lands. 

91 men and women, not ordained, serve in the mission 
fields of the church overseas. 

160 women are consecrated deaconesses, and 42 women 
from our congregations plan to become deaconesses. 

677 young men from our congregations are preparing 
to enter the ministry. 

104 laymen serve on major boards and general commit- 
tees of the church. 

74,867 teach in our Sunday schools and 7,952 in our 
weekday schools. - 

In these lives, and in many other lives less prominent, 
education and religion are following through together. Full 
Christian growth requires that. When religion neglects 
education it quickly degenerates into magic and supersti- 
tion. When education deserts religion it soon becomes 
atheistic and disintegrates instead of upbuilding human 
personalities. Education is necessary to happiness and 


efficiency, to the national welfare and the Kingdom of God. 
The Christian religion is necessary to education as its root 
and climax, its motive and goal, 


Artist Robert Metcalf (extreme left) supervising the installa- 
tion of the Alumni Memorial window in Hamma Hall of 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. Just before the 
outbreak of the present war he completed his collection of 
more than 20,000 color photographs of European and 
American stained glass windows and other art objects. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD’S 
HISTORY 


THe LUTHERAN acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a two-hundred-page book of 
which the title is The Fruitage of Fifty 
Years in California. It is “a history of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
California, in connection with the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
by John Edward Hoick, D.D.” Also 
within the covers of this interesting 
book are “a brief sketch of each of the 
congregations of the synod and a bio- 
graphy of the sons and daughters of 
the synod who have given themselves 
in full-time service to the Church.” 

A brief historical survey, which be- 
gins on page ten of the book, pays 
tribute to the “Golden State” as the 
homeland of the synod and divides the 
history of that great commonwealth 
into four periods. The California Synod 
had its beginnings in the third of these, 
the one which dates from May 10, 1869, 
to 1900, and is identified by the title, 
“The First Railway.” Prior to 1891, 
when the synod was organized, there 
were congregations in California, the 
oldest of which goes back to 1856. For 
this a notice was found, which reads, 


“German Evangelical Lutheran Church, | 


Rev. Moosehake Proprietor and Pas- 
tor.” It was located in what is now the 
city of San Francisco and is the fore- 
runner of the present St. Mark’s 
Church. Three additional congregations 
have been established, and the entire 
synod has advanced to thirty-six par- 
ishes. The total number of clergymen 
on the roll for 1940’s convention was 
fifty-seven. The ratio of ministers to 
congregations may reflect the attrac- 
tiveness of the state. a 

As would be expected, the main body 
of the book is devoted to histories of 
congregations and prominent leaders. 
Dr. Hoick divided this portion into six 
segments, the first covering activities 
in California prior to 1891 under the 
general title, The Pioneers. The suc- 
ceeding half century, 1891 to 1941, is 
treated in successive decades. 

The brief stories and the numerous 
pictures will be most interesting to 
those who are members of the synod, 
but the volume is of immeasurable 
value to anyone seeking information 
about our Church in the southern half 
of the Pacific Coast area. Names and 
faces of men who were planters of the 
faith, whose zeal for the church was 
equal to their contemporaries’ zeal for 
wealth and power, grip the reader’s 
attention. Among the photographs is 
one of Samuel B. Barnitz, superinten- 
dent of missions for the former General 
Synod from 1881 to 1902. 

Despite its comparative youth, an 
impressive group of “sons” and “daugh- 
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ters” of the synod are in service in the 
United States and Canada. Dr. James 
Oosterling, now resident in Baltimore, 
Md., is first mentioned among the men, 
and Miss Louise Miller, missionary in 
India since 1913, heads the list of women. 
Brief but appreciative and well illus- 
trated sketches of the work and lead- 
ers of the auxiliaries of the U. L. C. A. 
and excellent indexes complete this 
volume. Natuan R. MeELHorn. 


MOTHER’S DAY CHEERS 


A COLLECTION of poems, whose ob- 
jective is a tribute to mothers, has 
come to the desk of the editor of THE 
LUTHERAN. It is compiled by the Rev. 
Jay Hopefield and is issued from 425 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

The selections are thirty-five in 
number. For the most part they have 
been written in English by men and 
women who have attained prominence 
as writers in the United States. Two 
or three are anonymous. The compiler, 
Pastor Hopefield, is the author of five 
of the selections. The poem by Wil- 
liam Ross Wallace, “The Hand That 
Rocks the Cradle Is the Hand That 
Rules the World,” is given a place, as 
are also “Mother O’ Mine,” by Rudyard 
Kipling, and “To My Mother,” by 
Eugene Field. 

The cost of the pamphlet is fifty cents. 


GREAT WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


By F. Townley Lord. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Pages 207. Price, 
$1.50. 


Woman is a subject of continuing 
fascination for cartoonist, novelist, poet, 
painter, playwright, and for the 
preacher too, if one may judge by the 
number of sermons about women. The 
cartoonist may be funny or crude. The 
novelist finds the very stuff of his crea- 
tions in woman. The poet and the 
painter use all their talent to portray 
her charms. The playwright parades 
her strength and her weakness upon 
the stage. And the preacher is tempted 
by all these. The results are sermons 
that range from the sensational to the 
uncomfortably sentimental. 

Considering how numerous are the 
pitfalls when a man sets out to write 
about women, particularly such women 
as are found in the Bible, it is a real 
achievement when one succeeds in pre- 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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senting them as human beings, treating 
both their weaknesses and their virtues 
with equal truth and delicacy. Such 
has been done in “Great Women of the 
Bible.” The author has the power of 
discerning in these women of ancient 
times the universal traits of woman- 
hood. He holds up a sort of triple mir- 
ror in which we see them, and our- 
selves, and catch too some glimpse of 
what we might be. 

Jezebel is the great favorite of the 
sensational moralists. To write of her 
sympathetically, as Mr. Lord does, and 
still to show her as a woman no girl 
would wish to imitate and no man to 
love, is a recommendation. He not only 
makes these Bible characters real, he 
adds to our understanding of human 
nature. 

There are fourteen portraits of Old 
and New Testament women, and a dis- 
cussion of the virtuous woman de- 
scribed in Proverbs. The chapter on 
Eve will be good for any who are trou- 
bled by the first chapters of Genesis. 
The last chapter of this book, “The 
Women in the Background,” helps to 
clarify Paul’s attitude toward women. 

This volume has none of the draw- 
backs often found in sermons when they 
are put into print. It is a good piece of 
writing. If you are a woman, read it 
and be glad you are one. If you are a 
man, well—you'll want to read it any- 
how. Margory L. BRAcHER. 


THE BOOK OF ENGLISH COLLECTS 


By John Wallace Suter, Jr. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. Pages 432. 
Price, $2.90. 


This is an extensive and rich com- 
pilation of “collects” from seven cur- 
rent prayer books of churches within 
the Anglican Communion which have 
prayer books of their own in English. 
Introductory to the volume the author 
gives a brief discussion of the “Nature 
of the Collect.” He deals particularly 
with the framework, pattern and pur- 
pose of the written prayer. A careful 
study of the symmetry, sequence and 
rhythm enriches one’s appreciation of 
this storehouse of prayers. While the 
author does not deal with the historical 
origin of the several collects, Lutheran 
readers will see in this collection a 
common treasure. 

The prayers are well arranged in a 
topical way under such headings as: 
The Year of the Lord, Dated Days, The 
Commonwealth of God, The House of 
God, Ministers of God, The Church of 
God, Daily Prayers, Sickness, Death 
and Immortality. 

For those who find help in written 
prayers the author here has prepared 
a rich storehouse of the best of Anglican 
tradition. JAMES J. RaAun. 
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Sharing the Gospel 


The Church Engages in Extending Its Influence 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 8: 1-8, 14-17, 25. The Sunday School Lesson for May 4 


Samaria was the central province of 
Palestine. Its capital had the same 
name. The people of Samaria were not 
on good terms with the Jews of Judea 
and Galilee. This was an old situation, 
dating back to the intermarriage of the 
Assyrian conquerors with the poor 
Jews who had been left in the land, 
practically on the basis of slaves, when 
the others were taken into captivity. 
Religiously there was partial adherence 
to Jewish Scriptures and rites and wor- 
ship, but the returned Jews, establish- 
ing again the worship of God in Jeru- 
salem, repudiated the Samaritans re- 
ligiously and socially. A bitter, sar- 
castic round of talk was uttered by 
each against the other. A spirit of 
hatred and intolerance held sway be- 
tween Jews and Samaritans. 

This background makes it all the 
more remarkable that when certain 
Jews became Christians they were 
ready to go to Samaria and preach 
Christ there. The spirit of the Chris- 
tian is to share the Gospel; he often 
chooses persons most despised and 
apt to resent his coming to be the re- 
cipients of the offers of the Gospel. The 
explanation of this must be found in 
what relation to Christ does to a be- 
liever, and in what the golden text 
states: “Therefore they that were scat- 
tered abroad went everywhere preach- 
ing the word.” 


Persecution 

Because of his particular fitness for 
it, both in zeal and skill, Saul was the 
accepted leader of the persecution. Saul 
was sure he was serving God best when 
he persecuted believers in Christ most. 
His sincerity intensified his diligence 
and ruthlessness in finding and im- 
prisoning Christians. Saul shared 
largely in the satisfaction coming from 
the stoning of Stephen. That cruel vic- 
tory seemed to be a new urge to 
threaten, to inflict, such violence that 
the Jews who believed had to flee for 
their lives. 

Persecution made it prudent to leave 
Jerusalem. In fact, the only way to 
escape disastrous persecution was to 
run from it. The persecutors were in 
power, having both the endorsement of 
the church authorities and the indiffer- 
ence or approval of the local Roman 
officials. The persecuted had no place 
of appeal; they had no strength to re- 
sist, and no hope of allies to stand with 
them. So the “scattering” started with 
systematic thoroughness. Out of Jeru- 


salem into the regions of Judea, and 
then into Samaria, these persecuted 
Christian Jews scattered. However, the 
apostles did not leave the city; they 
could not desert their post in a time so 
dangerous. Oddly enough, we have no 
record of their being arrested or per- 
secuted. 


Preaching 


The scattered Christian Jews became 
at once traveling preachers of the Word. 
They had the impulse to tell others 
why they had come; in explaining them- 
selves they declared the Gospel. They 
were not do-less wanderers, rambling 
about in search of ease or advantage; 
they were not migrants looking for 
jobs, or spies seeking better business 
locations. Their impulse was to escape 
persecution, and at the same time be- 
come promoters of the Gospel for which 
Saul and his kind were persecuting 
them. This was a remarkable zeal for 
the Word; it is needed today and always 
merits commendation. 


The term “scattered abroad” signified 
sowing seed, a significant way of telling 
the effect of driving out the believers; 
wherever one of these stopped he was 
as a new seed in fresh soil, ready to 
start a new growth that in maturity 
would do honor to Christ by bearing 
fruit for Him. One of these was Philip, 
deacon and evangelist, but not apostle. 
Samaria did not repel him. He sup- 
pressed his feeling against the Samar- 
itans and exercised a feeling of Chris- 
tian love and interest. In Samaria 
Philip preached so interestingly that 
many came to hear, and to observe “the 
miracles which he did.” There came to 
be great joy in Samaria as a result of 
the Christ Philip preached and the 
cures he wrought. The persecuted be- 
liever became a persuasive preacher 
who was used by the Holy Spirit to im- 
part God’s Word to Samaritans. 


Proof 


Somebody carried the report to Jeru- 
salem that despised Samaritans were 
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receiving. the Gospel, and that Philip, 
a layman who had been chosen a 
deacon, was taking the part of a 
preacher and was offering the grace of 


the Gospel in Samaria. Believe it or 


not, many were accepting the offer. 

Such a condition had to be inves- 
tigated. Jewish training had been that 
God and His love were for none but 
pure Jews. Though now Christians, 
there were some who could not give up 
their prejudicial view and look favor- 
ably on allowing any but Jews to enjoy 
the privilege of the Gospel. This feel- 
ing led to the sending of Peter and 
John to Samaria to evaluate Philip’s 
work. They were authorized to endorse 
it if they could approve it, or to stop 
it if it was subversive to the interest 
of the Christian Church. 

The investigators had a remarkable 
experience. Philip’s work was above 
criticism. They offered prayer, and it 
was answered.with a gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the believers. This was the 
proof that Philip’s work had God’s 
sanction and that the Holy Spirit was 
using Philip in giving the Gospel to 
Samaritans. 

Then a notable thing happened: Peter 
and John caught the missionary zeal of 
Philip and, on the way back to Jeru- 
salem went out of their way to visit 
“many villages of the Samaritans,” and 
preached the Gospel to the very people 
they had suspected of being unfit even 
to hear the Gospel. They learned that 
sharing Christ with others is a joy- 
bringing privilege for all Christians. 


GO TO THE SCRIPTURES 


Tue Bible is a popular book to buy, 
judging from the reports of annual 
sales. But buying a Bible is not a guar- 
antee of going to it regularly and often. 
We have reason to believe that mil- 
lions go to the Scriptures at least daily 
for some message from God. They have 
found that so doing helps them. Some 
may do it in a sense of duty; even that 
is better than not going at all. Some 
may read the Bible as a kind of charm 
to keep away evil; well, it does that, 
for the life that is filled with the Word 
of God has but little trouble in con- 
quering temptation. Jesus skillfully 
wielded the sword of the Spirit in over- 
powering Satan. 

A man said that he did not need to 
go to the Bible often, because each time 
he opened it he found a truth big 
enough and good enough to occupy his 
mind for at least a week. Perhaps he 
was exceptional enough to concentrate 
on one thought for a week and get spir- 
itual food from it all the while. Most 
of us need more frequent trips to the 
Bible than that. Besides, it is the un- 
expected that makes us feel the need 
of its message. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaAverR, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Life Service 


Acts 9: 3-6 


Tue first Sunday in May is observed 
‘annually in the Luther League as Life 
Service Day. It is celebrated at this 
time of year because so many young 
folks are about to graduate and must 
_ face the problem of employment. The 
Luther League is concerned with voca- 
tional problems and seeks to help young 
people discover their life calling. Most 
of all it seeks to lay down principles 
that should guide the young Christian 
in this important choice. 

Life service should be defined clearly 
before further discussion. “Life service 
is living as Jesus lived, doing the work 
He did, and seeking to realize the goals 
He sought to realize.” “Life service is 
life lived in fellowship with Christ and 
in devotion to His purposes.” “Life 
service is the unselfish use of life for 
others, for Jesus’ sake.” “Life service 
is the joyous investment of life in the 
building of the kingdom of God among 
” 

These are all definitions suggested by 
young folks. It should be noted that 
they say nothing about the vocations. 
Each lays down a life principle which 
makes life purposeful, useful, unselfish 
and consecrated to Christ. With these 
principles established, the various oc- 
cupations that are open to young folks 
can be measured. Not how much will 
they pay, but how fully will they re- 
alize these principles, will be the de- 
ciding factor in the choice of a vocation. 


Purpose 


A pledge of life service to which 
thousands of young Christians have 
given assent begins, “I will not drift. .” 
The Christian must believe that God 
has a purpose for his life. There is no 
question in'his mind that God has given 
him a pattern for his personal life. In 
character he is to try to be Christlike. 
Is he just as sure that God has a plan 
for: his career? Recall Henry Drum- 
mond’s classic declaration, “God has a 
will for career as well as for character.” 
_ It is not enough to be clean, devout and 
kind. It is just as important to be em- 
ployed where God wants us. 

Young folks should carefully study 
themselves and the world about them, 
and pray for God’s guidance that they 
may find just the place God wants them 
to be. The big purpose in their lives 
should be to know and do His will. 
Willingness to accept His will when dis- 
covered is the first, step in life service. 


The Christian life should be a useful 
life. It must not be wasted. It is far 
too precious. One-talent lives are as 
important in the sight of God as five- 
talent lives. In fact, more of the work 
of the world is done by people of few 
talents than by those of many talents. 

Usefulness depends on the need for 
what we can do. Too many young peo- 
ple consider the matter of life service 
subjectively. That is, they look at their 
own talents and tastes and decide what 
they will do. Talents and tastes must 
be considered, but they are not final 
guides for life choices. To discount 
them will be fatal. To allow our tastes 
to settle our life program is just as fatal. 
Along with them we should consider 
carefully the vocation that will suit our 
tastes that will be of the most use in 
the world. What does the world need 
most that these talents will supply? 
Many of the same talents and tastes will 
go to make a good lawyer or a good 
minister. The Christian must consider 
which vocation would make his life 
most useful. 

Dr. Gulick in “The Efficient Life” 
says, “It is my conviction that capabil- 
ities of a peculiar character exist in 
almost everyone and that man’s value 
to society depends to a large extent 
upon his discovering and developing 
his special talent.” 


Unselfishness 


It is but a step from the desire to be 
useful to the full devotion of life to 
service for others. The late Dr. Gren- 
fell said, “If I were annihilated tomor- 
row I would know I had already found 
the supreme joy of human life.” “Su- 
preme joy” is the by-product of the 
unselfish life. If only the coming gen- 
eration of young folks could catch the 
significance of this secret of happiness. 
Dr. Grenfell had the talents and the 
tastes to have made a fortune in the 
practice of medicine. Instead he lived 
the hard way, spent his years and his 
talents on the rocky coast of Labrador 
and made a fortune only to invest it in 
his unselfish work. 

Our Lord was completely unselfish. 
Yet He was the most joyous person who 
ever lived. Bruce Barton years ago 
discovered “The Man Nobody Knows.” 
When he was through, there was a lot 
he did not know about Jesus, the Christ, 
but he did rightly picture Jesus as a 
happy man, whose joy was contagious, 
One Who was welcomed at wedding 
feast and family dinners, One Who was 
charged with being a glutton and wine- 
bibber because He was not like the 


ascetic John the Baptist. Mr. Barton 
cites the forged testimony of a certain 
Lentulus, successor to Pilate as gov- 
ernor of Judea. He was supposed to 
have described Jesus. Included in his 
description were these words, “Nobody 
has ever seen Him smile.” That is not 
only a forgery, but a denial of the 
truth about Jesus. We have mistaken 
the gospels if we think of Jesus as “the 
pale Nazarene.” Because He lived so 
fully for others, He possessed the light 
of life and gave it abundantly to all 
who kept Him company. The Christian 
life must always be the unselfish life. 


Consecrated 


“For Jesus’ sake,” is the highest mo- 
tive for life service. Much of our serv- 
ice for others will be difficult. People 
who need our services are often so re- 
pulsive and unlovable! If it were not 
for the love of Christ we should soon 
turn away from them, feeling that they 
were impossible, worthless, past re- 
demption. It is then that we must listen 
for the voice of Jesus saying, “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
these least, ye have done it unto me.” 
To desert the needy is to desert Him. 
On the side of this life of unselfish serv- 
ice is all the weight of His love, His life 
of loving service, His death of loving 
sacrifice. All that marks His life to us 
calls upon us to serve those others for 
whom He also died. 

We are here to do the will of Christ, 
to do His work in the world. In what 
occupation or profession can I do His 
work best? This is a question none of 
us dares overlook. It is central to our 
Christian life. Paul fell on his face be- 
fore Jesus on the way to Damascus, his 
heart fairly bursting with love for his 
newly discovered Lord, and his con- 
science seared with the knowledge of 
his awful sin. Obedient as a child he 
put himself under direction of the Lord. 
He was fully obedient to the heavenly 
vision. “Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” is the most important question 
any Christian can ask. It must be asked 
by the consecrated life. 


“O use me, Lord, use even me, 
Just as Thou wilt, and when and 
where, 
Until Thy blessed face I see, 
Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share.” 


* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, May 4. 
“Studies in Life Service” by the editor 
of this page, published by the United 
Lutheran Publication House, will give 
much additional material. Next topic, 
Mother’s Day. 
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©PEN LETTERS 


ORIGIN OF I. H. S. 
March 27, 1941 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I po not wish to correct a corrector, 
but Dr. J. William McCauley in his 
“Sacred Sentences and Observations” 
(THE LuTHERAN, March 26, 1941) has 
made an error when he tells his read- 
ers that the familiar church symbol IHS 
comes from Latin, “Iesu Hominum Sal- 
vator,” meaning, “Jesus, Saviour of 
men.” And since the purpose of his 
article was to give the correct inter- 
pretation of such symbols for laymen, 
I believe the correct one should be 
given, too, in this instance. 

The three letters are simply the first 
three letters of the word “Jesus” in 
Greek. The second letter, which is in 
our language a capital H, is a long E 
in the Greek alphabet, and since the 
Greek alphabet lacked a J,.the letters 
I and long E were used to approximate 
the letter J in our present pronuncia- 
tion, or IESOUS. As years went by, 
many fanciful interpretations were 
given to these three letters, among 
them “I Have Suffered,’ “In Hoc 
Signo” (by this sign conquer), “In His 
Steps,” and many others. 

In New Testament days the letters 
undoubtedly were written I H C, the C 
then being the symbol for capital S. 
Only in later years was the C changed 
to Sigma (E) which we recognize today. 

Very truly yours, 
GuSTAVE W. WEBER. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN 


By Missionary WILLIAM G. ARBAUGH 


SINCE the discovery of the island by 


Christopher Columbus in 1493, Euro-.- 


peans have been in constant touch with 
Puerto Rico, third largest of the Greater 
Antilles, longtime Spanish stronghold 
in the Caribbean. Since United States 
occupation of the island during the 
Spanish-American War, many North 
Americans have come to Puerto Rico, 
most .of them to visit, but some to stay. 
So far as the cause of the Gospel is 
concerned few visits are likely to prove 
of greater significance than that of the 
Rev. and Mrs. John M. Armbruster of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Though their stay in the island was 
limited to ten days and produced no 
drastic decisions with regard to mis- 
sion policy either for Puerto Rico or 
the Argentine Republic, there is abun- 
dant reason to attribute considerable 
importance to the visit. This is the 
first time on record that a missionary 
from one of the two U. L. C. A. Latin 
American fields has called on the mis- 
sionaries of the other field. The Argen- 


tine Mission is administered by our 
Board of Foreign Missions, while the 
Puerto Rico field belongs to the Board 
of American Missions. Such a situa- 
tion leaves the matter of individual 
contacts largely up to the missionaries 
themselves and they, in turn, are hin- 
dered by the United States government 
policy which prevents the steamers 
plying between New York and Buenos 
Aires from stopping at San Juan en 
route. 

But the two Boards, no less than the 
missionaries on the fields, have be- 
lieved for some time that there would 
be a mutual advantage in consultation 


and closer co-operation between the . 


two missions, especially in preparing 
Lutheran literature in the Spanish lan- 
guage. And now the Boards have spon- 
sored Missionary Armbruster’s visit to 
Puerto Rico at this time in order to 
make possible a fuller exchange of ideas 
and suggestions toward that very end. 

It is cause for joy both in Argentina 
and in Puerto Rico that the “Common 
Service Book” now talks Spanish, by 
reason of the recent publication of the 
“Manual de Culto Christiano,’ the 
finest and most comprehensive service 
book and hymnal ever prepared for 
Protestant use in the Spanish tongue. 
This book was edited in Puerto Rico by 
a committee of our mission, under the 
supervision of the Common Service 
Book Committee of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. It was set 
up, printed and bound by the United 
Lutheran Publication House at Phila- 
delphia and published by the Board of 
American Missions. It will be a strong 
bond of unity in the mission work of 
the various Lutheran fields in Spanish 
America. 

The new service book is a slightly 
abridged translation of the “Common 
Service Book,” and faithfully adheres 
to the high standards of that work. The 
hymnal, however, while following in 
general the English pattern, has a 
greater proportion of hymns especially 
suited to use among children and young 
people. The reason for this difference 
is that the one hymnal must meet all 
the parish needs—church services, Sun- 
day schools and auxiliary activities of 
all kinds. More than one-third of the 
first printing has already been sold in 
Puerto Rico alone. 


Additional Spanish Literature 

Now that the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House is fully equipped to do 
Spanish printing of all kinds, the Board 
of American Missions is ready to spon- 
sor the publication of a Spanish version 
of The Christian Life Course for Sun- 
day schools, and the Puerto Rico Mis- 
sion is ready to undertake the editing 
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of such a series. But the Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Argentine Mis- 
sion have been similarly contemplating 
the publication of literature for re- 


-ligious education, and Missionary J. 


Christian Port has already published at 
Buenos Aires a Spanish version of Dr. 
Nolde’s “Guide Book” and “Study 
Helps in the Catechism.” It is hoped 
by the Boards and the missionaries that 
Missionary Armbruster’s visit to Puerto 
Rico may pave the way for a co-or- 
dinated program of Spanish Lutheran 
literature, in order to avoid costly 
duplications and to secure the widest 
possible distribution for all the con- 
templated publications. 

The Argentine Mission could have 
sent us no better representatives than 
Pastor and Mrs. Armbruster. For 
seventeen years they have labored 
fruitfully under the Southern Cross, 
and now they are preparing to return 
to their work. after a year’s furlough 
in the United States. Mr. Armbruster 
is the dynamic pastor of the large con- 
gregation in the Villa del Parque sec- 
tion of Buenos Aires. He is also pres- 
ident of the Argentine Missionary Con- 
ference and is very active in the educa- 
tional and publishing enterprises of the 
mission. His views on the foreign in- 
fluence in Latin America differ sharply 
from those held by the present writer, 
as readers of THE LUTHERAN (January 
15, p. 7; February 26, p. 19) will recall, 
but we are fully agreed that in Latin 
America the United Lutheran Church 
has fertile fields and a momentous 
challenge. 


TWO CENTURIES OF WORK 


Savannah Church Replies to 
“The Lutheran’s” Queries About 
Its Age and Influence 


Tue Church of the Ascension, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., is the second oldest con- 
gregation in Savannah, and the third 
oldest in Georgia. It is antedated only 
by Christ Episcopal Church, founded in 
Savannah in 1733, and by Jerusalem 
Lutheran Church, established at 
Ebenezer in 1734. At the time it began 
its life, there were only three hundred 
fifty dwellings in Savannah, many of 
which had been vacated as a résult of 
war with the Spaniards in Florida; and 
the city covered an area of not more 
than a half dozen city blocks. Though 
its beginnings were of necessity small, 
it was not insignificant as compared 
with Christ Church, which nine years 
later completed its first frame church 
building. It is therefore to be regarded 
as definitely one of the formative fac- 
tors in the development of the impor- 
tant port city of Savannah. 

For two hundred years the congre- 
gation has continued its life, with only 
two brief lapses in pastoral service; one 
during the Revolutionary period, and 
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Easter 
Dawn 


Worship 
In 
New York 


Lutherans Lead 
in Service 


in Radio City 


250 SELECTED VOICES 
From CHOIRS OF 

THE CHURCH OF THE 
Goop SHEPHERD 


A CONGREGATION estimated to number 
7,000 filled not only the seats in Music 
Hall, Radio City, New York, for the 
Easter Dawn Service but filled all the 
permissible space in the auditorium. 
For the second time the congregation 
was led in their singing by the choir 


of the Church of the Good Shepherd, | 


Brooklyn, of which Dr. William F. 
Sunday is pastor. The choir is made 


up from the six choirs of the church 
and numbers 250 selected voices, under 
the direction of Mr. Ray W. Smathers. 

The preacher for the day was the 
Rev. Dr. Paul E. Scherer, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York, whose theme for the occasion 
was “God’s Way With Man.” Assisting 
him in the service were the Rev. Mil- 
lard L. Robinson, general secretary of 
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the New York Bible Society, and the 
Rev. Charles T. Leber, president of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. Marguerite Wood, contralto 
soloist, sang and David Hugh Jones of 
the Westminster Choir was organist. 

The service was sponsored by the 
New York Federation of Churches in 
arrangement with the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


another during the decade preceding 
the revival of its activity by Dr. Bach- 
man in 1824. Even during these periods 
it continued its legal entity as a con- 
gregation, and held title to its property. 
In each instance the lapse was due, not 
to internal disintegration, but to an in- 


adequacy in the system by which, prior 


to its connection with an American 
synod, its pastoral needs were sup- 
plied. This fact is proved by the obser- 
vation that in each instance, when 
proper pastoral care was provided, 
there was a congregation, if indeed in 
a languishing condition, nevertheless 
responsive to the renewal of God’s 
grace through the effective administra- 
tion of the Word and Sacraments. 

The sons of the congregation who 
have been most widely known are 
those who entered the gospel ministry, 
three of whom, Dr. William C. Schaeffer 
of Allentown, Pa.; Dr. J. Henry Harms 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; and Dr. J. Edward 
Harms of Hagerstown, Md., are well 
known throughout the United Lutheran 


img 


Church; the other two, the Rev. George 
F. Hart of Jacksonville, Fla., and the 
Rev. John H. Koch of Savannah, hav- 
ing entered only,.in recent years upon 
their active service. Characteristically 
thrifty and personally frugal, the mem- 
bers of the congregation had the means 
to acquire a rather disproportionate 
share of Savannah property and hence, 
through the years have been, as a 
group, the largest taxpayers in the city. 
They have found employment and in- 
vestment in every type of business, and 
have served the community in every 
profession and in connection with every 
civic and charitable enterprise. They 
have accepted public responsibility at 
all levels of the community life, from 
the meanest office to the honored posi- 
tion of mayor. They have, in short, 
been normal citizens and faithful stew- 
ards, part and parcel of the most dis- 
tinguished Americans, John Public and 
his Uncle Sam. 

In recognition of the important part 
which the Church of the Ascension has 


played in the building of Savannah and 
the promotion of every important in- 
terest, the mayor of the city, Hon. 
Thomas M. Gamble, participated in a 
Community Fellowship Service held on 
the bicentennial anniversary, April 14, 
and extended official greetings on be- 
half of the municipality. 
C. A. Linn, Pastor. 


A BROTHERHOOD RALLY 


THE men of the Greater St. Louis 
District Brotherhood, of which Mr. 
Charles G. Alexander is president, are 
redoubling their efforts for the success 
of the Spring Rally May 7 at St. Mark’s 
Church. The rally will begin with a 
banquet. The speakers will be Lt. Col. 
E. G. Reinartz, U. S. Army Air Corps, 
Scott Field, Ill., on the topic, “A Flight 
Surgeon’s Problems,” and Lt. Bertrand 
Jordan, chaplain at Scott Field, a pas- 
tor of the American Lutheran Church. 
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SIL ihes on Slevida 


NATIONAL CAMP SITUATION CHALLENGES THE CHURCH 
Lutheran Congregations Report Progress 


AMERICA is described as the “arsenal 
of democracy.” The State of Florida 
seems to have been chosen as one of 
the chief points for bases of defense of 
democracy. A great naval air-training 
station has been in operation at Pensa- 
cola for many years. Another such 
training station is being established at 
Jacksonville. The United States Army 
is completing another air-training sta- 
tion at Tampa, known as McDill Field. 
Numerous auxiliary training fields for 
use by navy and army air students are 
to be found over the state. National 
Guard divisions, draft selectees and vol- 
unteers now occupy newly established 
Camp Blanding near Jacksonville 
where at the present time 50,000 men 
are in training. Naturally there has been 
an enormous influx of people coming to 
the camp and training station com- 
munities who have been, and are still, 
engaged in the construction of these 
government projects. Many of them 
will remain as permanent residents. 
Perhaps the majority will move on to 
other communities. Nevertheless, the 
situation presents to the churches great 
opportunities and responsibilities. 

Pastors and church people are espe- 
cially desirous of being helpful in be- 
half of soldiers and sailors coming 
within the parishes or within the local- 
ities of nearby training stations and 
camps. As an illustration, we note that 
the churches of all denominations have 
worked together in the establishment 
in the City of Jacksonville of what is 
known as the Armed Services Center. 
Here is provided a hall and reading 
room where men in uniform may find 
fellowship and recreation and where 
several score cots and beds are avail- 


able at a nominal cost. As yet there is ' 


no Lutheran chaplain stationed at the 
Jacksonville Naval Air Station or at 
Camp Blanding. Under appointment of 
the National Lutheran Council, your 
correspondent is serving as chairman of 
the committee of Lutheran pastors in 
Jacksonville who are eager to give any 
assistance to men in uniform now sta- 
tioned in this community. Pastors are 
invited to advise us of members who 
come here for training. 


In Jacksonville 


St. John’s Lutheran Church, Jackson- 
ville, continues to overcrowd its church 
room. Now there is a movement on foot 
to secure funds for a new and larger 
church. Last year a property debt of 
$1,100 was paid, the money having been 
secured through the use of “penny-a- 
meal” banks. At present a “dime” bank 


By W. E. Puen, D.D. 


is in use from which it is expected a 
still larger annual sum will be realized. 
The Rev. C. F. H. Krueger is the pastor. 


St. Mark’s, Jacksonville, the Rev. 
George F. Hart pastor, the Florida 
Synod’s youngest church, has been 
making splendid progress. A number 
of new members were received at the 
Service the first Sunday in Lent; the 
Sunday school has provided a chapel 
with altar and lectern for use of the 
primary department; the parish is in- 


creasing almost daily in the number of | 


new families moving into that portion 
of the city, some of whom at least are 
Lutherans. 


Trinity, Jacksonville, W. E. Pugh, 
D.D., pastor, reported at its annual 
meeting that a good percentage of in- 
crease in baptized and confirmed mem- 
bership had been made in 1940. The 
mortgage indebtedness on property was 
reduced by $1,700 and interest, current 
expenses and apportionments paid in 
full. Many new families of Lutherans 
who are in service at the nearby United 
States Naval Air-training Station have 
moved within the bounds of this parish 
and are in a number of instances at- 
tending church giving their support and 
transferring membership. 


Ready for the Harvest 

Holy Trinity, Miami, the Rev. Paul 
G. McCullough pastor, has recently 
completed the installation of pews in 
the church at a cost of $2,000. For sev- 
eral years this congregation has been 
engaged in completing the building and 
providing its furnishings. With this 
necessary equipment now in its pos- 
session, Holy Trinity is in readiness to 
take full advantage of the field, which 
is “ripe unto the harvest.” The fruitage 
of the years will prove the wisdom of 
the faithful services being rendered by 
a devoted pastor and loyal people. 


Grace, Lakeland, William E. Wheeler, 
D.D., pastor, is making good progress 
under its new pastor. It was our de- 
lightful pleasure together with the 
president and the treasurer of the synod 
recently to visit Lakeland, see again 
the church to which we came as pastor 
in 1913, to call for a moment upon a 
family with whom for five years we 
were the best “backdoor neighbors,” to 
visit the present pastor in his home, to 
be served delicious grapefruit juice, to 
gather tangerines and other citrus fruit 
from the trees, and to talk for a little 
while about old friends. We found that 
Mr. V. V. Van Huss, now some months 
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more than one hundred years of age 
and charter member of Grace Church, 
is still actively interested in its work. 
For natural beauty and with a people 
alive to their privileges, Lakeland of- 
fers a wonderful opportunity for Chris- 
tian Lutheran growth and development. 


St. Paul’s, Tampa, the Rev. Robert E. 
Van Deusen pastor, is experiencing the 
rejuvenating thrill of a newly called 
pastor. Pastor Van Deusen was installed 
by President Paul G. McCullough at 
the Vesper Service March 23. 


An Anniversary Appeal 

Trinity, St. Petersburg, the Rev. 
Henry V. Kahlenberg pastor, observed 
its thirtieth anniversary Sunday, March 
23. President McCullough preached the 
anniversary sermon. A “thirtieth an- 
niversary appeal” is being made this 
year in an effort to raise a $10,000 debt 
reduction fund. The appeal is being 
made for cash gifts, for pledges, and 
for annuities. The Brotherhood of Trin- 
ity publishes a very readable and at- 
tractive parish paper titled “Trinity 
Lutheran Visitor.” This church min- 
isters to thousands of tourists who come 
from many and distant places for the 
winter season. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Florida Synod will be held in St. 
Petersburg June 16-18. The synod pro- 
vides a place in its program for the 
presentation and discussion of one or 
more of the Calendar of Causes at the 
annual convention. This year the sub- 
ject for study will be the work of the 


United Lutheran Church’s Board of 


Social Missions. The synodical Mis- 
sionary Society will meet at the same 
time and place. 


Meeting for the first time separately 
from the convention of the synod, the 
Florida Luther League will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Jacksonville 
(Southside), July 14-16. The young 
people are hard at work completing a 
fine program for their convention. 


Toledo Blades 


By F. E. Srroset, D.D. 


Lenten Retreat fittingly expresses 
what took place in Augsburg Church 
in Toledo, Monday, March 24. Forty 
pastors in about equal numbers from 
Detroit and Toledo had the pleasure of 
listening to a devotional sermon by the 
Rev. Robert Remsburg, Ph.D., and to 
a paper in the afternoon that chal- 
lenged the discussion of the pastors 
present. This friendly fellowship of 
Detroit and Toledo pastors which has 
been followed for a number of years is 
truly refreshing. 


. 
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Lutheran Students 


in the University of Toledo met in 
Glenwood Lutheran Church March 12 
and organized a Lutheran Chapter in 
the university. This meets with the ap- 
proval of university authority and the 
co-operation of the Missouri, American 
and United Lutheran groups. 


Liberty Corners, a newly organized 
congregation, has issued a call to the 
Rev. A. O. Zeitner, who organized and 
supplied the work for the past nine 
months. Mr. Zeitner had served Ottawa 
Lake, Mich., for more than thirty years. 

Ottawa Lake called the Rev. Marcus 
Mueller, who was installed on the Sun- 
day following the resignation and de- 
parture of Pastor Zeitner. 


Messiah, Toledo, called student Louis 
H. Valbracht, who has been supplying 
here since January 1941. Mr. Valbracht 
comes highly recommended as a scholar 
and speaker. His acceptance is based 
on his ordination by the Synod of Ohio 
in May at Cincinnati. Messiah is lo- 
cated in an excellent field for growth. 


Wittenberg College educational meet- 
ings preparing for the immediate finan- 
cial campaign have received excellent 
support in the Western Conference 
area. If this enthusiasm means any- 
thing, the campaign should succeed. 
During a stormy and cold evening 
Toledo workers crowded Glenwood 
Church to hear more about Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School. 


The alumni gathering March 28 was 
equally enthusiastic. 


Glenwood Church 


Alvin E. Bell, D.D., pastor, has com- 
pleted plans to recognize their fortieth 
anniversary of congregational life. The 
congregation was organized by Dr. 
F. E. Leamer at Easter 1901. Dr. Bell 
has entered upon his twenty-eighth 
year of service. It was announced re- 
cently that Glenwood Sunday school 
had the second largest attendance of 
schools in Toledo. The annual congre- 
gational banquet was held in the near- 


‘by Presbyterian Church parish house 


Monday evening, April 14. On the 
speakers’ list were the Rev. Herbert 
Veler, a son of the congregation; G. W. 
Miley, D.D., pastor of Augsburg 
Church, organized by Dr. Bell during 
his pastorate of Glenwood; the Rev. 
A. L. Anderson of Olivet, and the Rev. 
W. L. Kohne of Bethany Church, 


| daughter congregations of this parish. 


Olivet has passed its four hundred 
mark and Bethany its three hundred. 
The roster of this congregation carries 
the name of Dr. A. E. Bell, pastor; Sis- 
ter Alma Boartz, deaconess; Dr. Virgil 
Ziegler, medical missionary’ in India; 
and F. E. Leamer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 

First lieutenant is the commission 


conferred upon the Rev. John R. Bender 
i 
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available. 


Chicago 


Rogate or Rural Life Sunday 


This traditional festival, celebrated not only in rural churches 


but in many city churches as well, marks the birth of a new seed 


Columbia 


Ee Flew Seed Sime” 
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time. For this "Blessing of the Fields" our Common Service 
Committee has prepared special services. Folders containing 


the order for the Service and a special afternoon service are 


5 cents a copy; 25 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 


of Middle Point, Ohio. Immediately 
upon receipt of his commission Chap- 
lain Bender was summoned to Fort 
Benning in Georgia. He closed his work 
at Middle Point March 16. 


Lutheran Week at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Toledo, was highly publicized 
locally. Only a few years ago both 
American and U. L. C. pastors were 
rather severely criticized for taking 
part in these noon-day services. This 
year a whole week of services was 
manned by Lutheran pastors from both 
American and United Lutheran sources. 
Good Friday programs announced 
Wl epastorscand A. Ju. C.rin the 
same chancels. May this be a forecast 
of better co-operation for future work? 


The Lakeside Summer School 


of the Synod of Ohio has received ad- 
vance announcement in the synodical 
bulletin. The sessions will be held at 
Lakeside, Ohio, July 13-20 inclusive. 
An excellent program is in store. 


Camp Lu-Bo-Ca is, as usual, to be 
held three miles east of Lakeside July 
6-19. This camp has become well 
known for its work with and for boys. 
The camp staff consists of Pastors M. S. 
Lange, W. L. Pifer, D. F. Albert, P. P. 
Plasterer, and J. L. Keyser. Applica- 
tions are to be sent to the Rev. D. F. 
Albert at 134 Water St., Orrville, Ohio. 


Pastor emeritus was an honor con- 
ferred upon the writer of “Toledo 
Blades” at a recent meeting of the 
council of Hope Lutheran Church. The 
recently dedicated church and educa- 
tional building seems justified in the 
increased attendance in both church 
and Sunday school. 


Reformation Congregation just com- 
pleted its long effort to secure a more 
suitable location for a permanent 
church building. Six lots were pur- 
chased at Douglas and Castleton Sts. 
The council is making definite plans 
for building as soon as funds can be 
gathered to justify the project. The 
growth of the congregation under the 
leadership of the Rev. J. W. Wahl 
makes a new church imperative. 


The Confirmation Rally at St. Lucas 
Church Sunday afternoon, March 30, 
proved even more encouraging than 
the one of a year ago. It is reported 
that 404 candidates for confirmation 
were present. These were equally 
divided as children and adults. They 
came from fourteen congregations in 
and near the city. A great inspiration 
is given these folks as they contem- 
plate membership. 


The Lutheran Orphan and Old Folks’ 
Home Society decided to erect a new 
building for old folks in connection 
with the homes in East Toledo. 
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ie Veer of Cabal Whnois 


BENEVOLENCE AND GROWTH BELONG TOGETHER 
Contact With Lutherans in Camp 


“VarIETY is the spice of life.’ How 
true that is of the month of March in 
the State of Illinois—no two days alike. 
It is truly a test for many Lenten wor- 
shipers, with the exception of the “old 
faithful”’—the weather has no effect 
upon them. They are found in their 
place of worship on the Lord’s Day and 
during the week, and at their business 
with regularity. There is a beauty re- 
flected in a well-ordered life which is 
the result of the indwelling Christ. 

Speaking of Lent, we were greatly 
impressed with the titles of sermons 
upon which the pastors of our confer- 
ence are preaching. We were also im- 
pressed with the comprehensive pro- 
grams which the pastors had undertaken 
for themselves and their people. In this 
program, personal evangelism held a 
large place. Pastors are using the plans 
suggested by our United Lutheran 
Church more and more, and where that 
is done results are better. Catechetical 
classes for youth and adults are the 
common practise in most congregations. 


The Social Missions Institute 


in Grace Church was well attended by 
pastors and their people. We were 
greatly blessed through this institute. 
The leaders were Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod; the Rev. 
L. O. Cooperrider and E. F. Valbracht, 
D.D., of Chicago, and O. G. Beckstrand, 
D.D., of Rockford. Pastors sense the 
need of closer co-operation and co- 
ordination of the whole work of the 
whole Church with our United Lu- 
theran Church. Statistics are uninter- 
esting at times, but there are lessons 
that we can draw from them. Our good 
and faithful synodical statistician, Ed. 
Konering of St. Louis, has made an 
analytical study of the communing 
membership of the synod for the past 
ten years. These figures are interest- 
ing. In many instances they have re- 
mained the same for the ten-year 
period, some have made consistent 
progress, others have had an up and 
down trend. These figures have value 
because they reveal attitudes. Yes, at- 
titudes of pastors and church council- 
men. Usually where there is a real ef- 
fort to meet the apportioned benevol- 
ence in full, there is also an evidence 
of growth in the communing member- 
ship. They somehow go together. Those 
who are faithful at the Lord’s Table 
are also benevolent-minded. 


Remember the Boys in Camp 


Many of our Central Illinois boys are 
moving to military camps these days. 


By Epwin J. JOHNSON 


Trainloads of them are passing over 
our railroad systems. The Rev. M. D. 
Kilver, who has been the efficient pas- 
tor of the Liberty Parish for the past 
three years, has been granted one year’s 
leave of absence by his congregations 
that he might serve as chaplain in the 
United States Army. At present he is 
with the 33d Illinois Division at Camp 
Forrest, Tennessee. Pastor Kilver had 
been in the Chaplains’ Reserve Corps 
for several years. While the nation has 
not taken cognizance of our boys in the 


same way in which they are mindful of ' 


the English, much could be said con- 
cerning the active interest of local 
church people in boys at camp. We 
have encouraged pastors and people to 
write the boys often, also to send them 
the Army and Navy Service Book, a 
New Testament, and other items which 
may not cost much in money but, hav- 
ing served with the military forces our- 
self, we know what it means to hear 
our name called when “mail” comes in. 

On the tenth of March Mr. Louis W. 
Woltman of Nokomis, president of the 
Illinois Synodical Lutheran Brother- 
hood, and the writer, who is the secre- 
tary, addressed a gathering of Brother- 
hood men at a banquet in First Church, 
Beardstown, of which Dr. K. E. Irvin 
is pastor. Other congregations repre- 
sented were Meredosia, Bluff Springs, 
and Arenzville. About one hundred 
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men were in attendance. A good pro- 
gram of special numbers was well 
rendered, and the toastmaster, Sam 
Broeker, had the situation well in hand. 


Changes of Pastorates 


The Rev. Carl I. Empson, pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, Decatur, 
for the past ten years, has accepted a 
call to become pastor of Reen Memorial 
Church, St. Louis, and will soon take 
up work there. During Pastor Empson’s 
stay in Decatur, the work of that con- 
gregation has moved forward. The 
communing membership has doubled 
and by Easter of this-year will likely 
reach the 700 mark. A committee of 
twenty men have been one of the 
strong factors in maintaining a contact 
with the people and assisting the pas- 
tor in his work. For some time the 
congregation has felt the need of a new 
church plant, and they are now in the 
process of making plans. It will mean 
much for their growing Sunday school 
work. 


The Rev. Walter H. Moeller, Mrs. 
Moeller and son Walter, are comfort- 
ably located at 1916 South Fifth Street 
in Springfield. Pastor Moeller is the 
Home Mission worker under the Board 
of American Missions, to begin a new 
work in the capital city. Their first 
service was held in the Lawrence school 
March 30. March 16 Mr. Moeller was 
guest preacher at St. Mark’s, Nokomis. 
The Moellers have recently come from 
Hays, Kansas, and they have found a 
warm welcome here in Illinois. We be- 
speak a good work for them in South 
Springfield. 


Golden Gate Vhaggets 


“FRUITAGE OF FIFTY YEARS” IN CALIFORNIA 
Mount Hermon Training School 


“THe Fruitage of Fifty Years” is a 
very interesting book of 180 pages, tell- 
ing in a graphic way the story of the 
United Lutheran Church in California 
since its beginning in 1891. It is pub- 
lished by the California Synod as a part 
of its Golden Jubilee Celebration this 
year. 

The author, John E. Hoick, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Los Angeles, 
entered the synod seven years after its 
organization, and has therefore lived 
and labored throughout the larger 
period of its history. He has put into 
the construction of the volume his fas- 
cinating, classic style, and a wealth of 
authentic information that appeals to 
the imagination. 

Printed on a high quality of paper in 


By WittraM E. Crouser, D.D. 


type that is easily read, and bound in 
an attractive way, carrying the pictures 
of more than one hundred men and 
women who have been active in the 
work, and presenting also the pictures 
of all the church edifices of today, it is 
truly a work of art. 

After a page and a half devoted to 
the political history of the Golden State, 
the story leads into the adventures of 
“The Pioneers,” who under the mag- 
netic leadership of the sainted Dr. 
Samuel Bacon Barnitz laid the founda- 
tions for subsequent growth. Covering 
almost a half page is a picture of the 
chancel of the old First Church of Los 
Angeles and the twelve men who were 
factors in the organization. 

One reads the chapter on “Sons and 
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Daughters of the Synod” with deep 
emotions. The story of the Women’s 
Missionary Society is graphically nar- 
rated by Mrs. Hoick, while the pages 
are graced with cuts of leading women. 
The book in cloth and paper bindings 
is ready for the public and no one that 
is interested in the story of the strug- 
gle and sacrifice and triumph of the 
cause of missions, will regret having 
read it. 


National Christian Mission 

The impact that the National Chris- 
tian Mission made on this vicinity was 
tremendous. Thousands of people gath- 
ered to hear the inspirational messages 
and to attend the eight or nine sem- 
inars conducted by leaders of national 
reputation. The week following the 
mission in Oakland, teams of outstand- 
ing men and women visited seventeen 
other cities in the area and a great in- 
terest was awakened among the people. 
In San Jose the people of the churches 
filled the civic auditorium, the largest 
Christian assemblage in the history of 
the city. Several of us “old timers” said 
it could not be done, but we were false 
prophets and have since been stoned for 
our lack of faith. A Digest of the Eight 
Seminars, consisting of nearly sixty 
sheets bound together, containing in- 


_ formation and suggestions of the great- 


est value to both ministers and lay 
workers, may be secured at actual cost 
—fifty cents. It is the real material 
deposit of the mission. Many of the 
churches in this vicinity are planning 
a follow-up campaign, in some cases in 
the form of a united movement. After 
all is said and done, the real task lies 


within the radius of the individual con-_ 


gregation. Contact with such tremen- 
dous movements remains only as a 
happy memory until it functions in 
consecrated action. Emotions remain 
helpless until they issue in deeds. Dis- 
cussions upon such vital topics as “The 
Bible,” “Personal Faith and Experi- 
ence,” “The Church and Community 
Relations,’ and “World Relations,” 
ought to react upon-our vision, our 
program and our push. 


The Mount Hermon Training 
School 

It is a real joy to learn that the Board 
of American Missions is bringing one 
of its training schools to California 
again. Once again this school will be 


_ entertained by the Mount Hermon As- 


sociation on its spacious estate in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains beneath the 
giant redwoods. Very complimentary 
were the echoes of the training school 
held there two years ago. For weeks 
after, people said to me, “That certainly 
was a high type of minister your church 
had here.” The date this year is June 
16-21. Mount Hermon is just thirty 
miles from San Jose over a broad high- 


way, four lanes most of the way, that 
circles over the Coast Range, one of 
the most scenic routes in the West. 
During the thirty-five years of the 
school’s history, it has stood solidly 
upon the fundamental doctrines of the 
faith, and has ministered each summer 
to thousands of people from near and 
far. 


Congregations 

Earnest A. Trabert, D.D., has been 
chosen president of the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Northern California. He 
has been one of the directors of this 
popular organization for several years. 
Under its auspices a program each 
autumn is put on in Berkeley, which 
attracts ministers and church workers 
from all directions. It has been an- 
nounced—and we welcome the state- 
ment with great satisfaction—that the 
Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer of New York 
City will have a large place on the pro- 
gram in October. Dr. Trabert’s friends 
rejoice that he is again in his pulpit 
after an illness of a few weeks. 


Again the people of the First Lu- 
theran Church of Fresno are talking in 
terms of a new building. Just how this 
group of faithful people have done what 
they have with such lack of physical 
equipment, is a wonder. Under the 
leadership of Pastor Robert Romeis, it 
looks as if this time the new building is 
assured. 


St. Paul’s in Fresno has just ded- 
icated a new parish house which will 
furnish them with accommodations for 
social activities and educational work. 
It cost something over $4,000. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. Adam Schreiber, although 
he has been on the field but a short 
time, has awakened considerable action 
in the congregation. 


As an expression of their love and 
esteem for their pastor, and his wife, 
the people of the First Church, Sacra- 
mento, have increased the salary $25 
per month. The Rev. Clarence F. 
Crouser began his ministry in the First 
Church eleven years ago, during which 
time a beautiful and churchly edifice 
has been erected. Mrs. Crouser is an 
accredited teacher in the International 
Standard Leadership Training School 
of Sacramento. 


In the First Church, Oakland, the 
pastor, the Rev. Francis Pryor, is 
speaking on “The Seven Words from 
the Cross” in the mornings, and “The 
Art of Living” in the evenings. 


The pastor of Si. John’s, Sacramento, 
the Rev. Henry Opperman, is using in 
the mornings, “Faces Before the Cross,” 
and in the evenings, “Lives Beyond the 
Cross.” In St. John’s “Spokesman” we 
learn the evening meditations will deal 
with “The Religion and Philosophy of 
the Ancient Greeks,” “The Religion of 
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Ancient Rome,” “Buddhism,” “Moham- 
medanism,” and “The Religion of the 
American Indian.” Next year St. John’s 
will celebrate its diamond jubilee. The 
pastor is serving as chaplain of the 
state senate. 


The dates for the fiftieth convention 
of the California Synod have been set 
May 8 to 12. This means that the pas- 
tors of the churches in the Northern 
Conference will be out of their pulpits 
on Mother’s Day. Since this day has 
become almost a vital factor in our re- 
ligious life and church programs, it 
seems unfortunate that we should have 
to choose between its observance and 
the jubilee celebration. 


From Grace Church, Richmond, 
comes the almost startling news that 
$1,200 has been paid on the indebted- 
ness during the past year, and that the 
congregation has assumed an additional 
payment of $100 on the Rev. Orval 
Awerkamp’s salary, thus relieving the 
Board of American Missions of that 
amount. The city recently built con- 
crete walks about the church at no ex- 
pense to the congregation. 


Some Figures 

Fifty per cent of the congregations in 
the California Synod paid the full ap- 
portionment last year. A total of $13,562 
was paid, which is $2,073 in excess of 
the year before. Total benevolences for 
1940 reached the high point of $23,403. 
The amount contributed for current ex- 
penses is less than the previous year, 
almost the exact amount of the gain in 
the apportionment. This signifies, “less 
for ourselves and more for others,” 
which is a wholesome sentiment. A 
gain of 100 in the number of com- 
municants is nothing to breathe peace 
into our souls. It is possible that some 
of us are not playing fair with “old 
man” apportionment. 

Just how 1,628 “accessions” in one 
column can dwindle down to 100 in an- 
other, must be charged to some magic 
process of elimination known only to 
church councils. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


Major General Robert C. Richardson, 
of the War Department General Staff, 
has been selected as the speaker for 
the 109th Commencement Exercises of 
Gettysburg College June 2. General 
Richardson is the former commandant 
of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. 

President H. W. A. Hanson also an- 
nounced that Dr. Harry F. Baughman, 
newly elected professor of the Art of 
Preaching at Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, will preach the baccalaure- 
ate sermon to the graduating class of 
the college June 1. 
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New York City News 


Easter Dawn Service 

On Easter morning at seven o’clock, 
seven thousand people gathered in 
Radio City Music Hall for an Easter 
service sponsored by the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches. The Rev. 
Dr. Paul Scherer preached on the topic, 
“God’s Way With Man.” The six choirs 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn, of which the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Sunday and the Rev. Dr. Altman 
Swihart are the pastors, sang special 
music appropriate for the occasion. The 
choirs were under the direction of Ray 
W. Smathers. The service was broadcast. 


Manhattan Lutheran Parish 
Committee 

Five years ago a group of leading 
Lutheran laymen who were not satis- 
fied with either the actual situation or 
the prospects for Lutheranism on the 
island of Manhattan, got together and 
started a movement which is now es- 
tablished as the Manhattan Parish 
Committee. The general plan was to 
have each year two meetings of the 
board members and pastors of the U. L. 
C. A. churches in this district for the 
purpose of considering common prob- 
lems and the ways those problems 
might be handled by the advice and 
help which the respective member con- 
gregations could give. It was the con- 
viction of this group of men that too 
often a congregation decides upon a 
course of action without taking into ac- 
count the available resources which 
might be used to cope with a particular 
difficulty. In this way it was thought 
something might be done to stem the 
tide of retrenchment which threatened 
to do considerable damage. 

To put this idea into effect a meeting 
was called for October 29, 1937. Eighty- 
five laymen and ministers, representing 
thirteen congregations, met at St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, Lexington Avenue 
at 54th Street. Comparative surveys 
were presented showing the important 
changes in membership, attendance, 
financial contributions and Sunday 
school enrollment between 1927 and 
1937. Accepting these reports as indi- 
cations of the trends which congrega- 
tions must recognize and take into ac- 
count, plans were drawn up to do what 
could be done to “repair the breaches.” 
So, in an effort to replace the monot- 
onous chant about “what used to be in 
the good old days” with a “forward” 
march, the committee set to work. 

A number of things have been ac- 
complished since the first meeting in 
1937. A few of the achievements are 
listed: 

1. Churches affiliated with this or- 
ganization have agreed to take no def- 


By W. Van H. Davies 


inite action with respect to discontin- 


uance of church activity, or sale of © 


property, or merger with other churches 
until a conference has been held with 
the Parish Committee. In this way aid 
and counsel can be given to congrega- 
tions which are down-hearted by rea- 
son of their troubles and perhaps sug- 
gestions can be made which will be 
helpful not only to the local church but 
to the Lutheran work in Manhattan as 
well. The help of the committee was 
given in the arrangement worked out 
between St. James and Holy Trinity, 
and in the agreement between St. Paul’s 
and Grace churches. Just now the com- 
mittee has been called in to make sug- 


gestions for a plan to be worked out 


between St. Peter’s and St. Mark’s 
churches. 

2. Joint Reformation Day Services 
are held each year. 

3. Board representatives of one 
church are invited to the board meet- 
ings of another church so that the of- 
ficial body of each church may study 
its practices and, when desirable, make 
constructive changes. In a number of 
cases new methods have been instituted 
as a result of these visitations. 

4. An executive or steering commit- 
tee meets monthly to consider whatever 
business needs to be discussed and the 
agenda for the larger meetings are 
prepared. 

5. At the semi-annual meetings of 
board members and pastors a greater 
part of the time is given to planning a 
program which will enable the respec- 
tive congregations to co-ordinate their 
work to meet the requirements of 
changing conditions. 

Since the formation of the Manhattan 
Lutheran Parish Committee inquiries 
have been made and interest has been 
shown in this work by lay leaders of 
the Manhattan Missouri Synod 
churches, the Norwegian churches, and 
the U. L. C. A. churches of Brooklyn. 

The officers of the committee are: 
Dr. George A. Schnepel, chairman; Mr. 
Joseph W. Heimsoth, vice-chairman; 
Mr. Robert F. Bowe, secretary; Mr. 
Henry K. Hall, treasurer. 


West Penn News 


By Paut Levi Foutkx 


Henry A. Haas, member of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Hanover, Harry H. 
Beidleman, D.D., pastor, was recently 
honored by his Sunday school class on 
the occasion of his eighty-ninth birth- 
day. Mr. Haas, who still teaches a class, 
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has been associated with St. Matthew’s 
since 1861. He was at one time a mem- 
ber of the church choir. Mr. Haas is in 
the best of health and is a living wit- 
ness for Christ. 


Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president 
of Gettysburg College, recently ad- 
dressed 1,500 high school students in 
Philadelphia assembled at Temple Uni- 
versity in a conference designed to give 
vocational guidance to high school stu- 
dents. 


March 9 marked the ground-break- 
ing for the new union church at 
Stoverstown, the Rev. Malvin D. 
Geesey, pastor of the Lutheran congre- 
gation. The new building, which re- 
places the one destroyed by lightning 
and fire last summer, will be located 
directly east of the old site on the op- 
posite side of the street. 


The following students from Gettys- 
burg Seminary are doing field work as 
follows: J. Emory Ackerman, at Spring 
Grove; Daniel L. Bergstresser, Zion, 
York; George R. Brosius, St. John’s, 
Baltimore; David C. Burnite, Jr., Christ, 
York; Robert F. Fisher, Epiphany, Bal- 
timore; John D. Gerhart, Student 
Christian Movement of the Middle At- 
lantic Region; George L. Garver and 
John Gensel, CCC Camp, Gettysburg; 
George M. Hershberger, Harrisburg; 
Samuel L. Koons, Third, Baltimore; 
Alfred Glenn Moyer, Jr., near Harris- 
burg; Paul M. Orso, St. Paul’s, Han- 
over; Joseph K. Peaslee, St. John’s, 
Pimlico, Baltimore; Donald G. Raup, 


‘Christ, Baltimore; Otto Reimherr, Jr., 


York; Robert G. Reiter, First, Carlisle; 
Richard C. Rife, Boiling Springs; Glenn 
W. Sachs, St. James, Gettysburg; 
Robert G. Sander, English, Baltimore; 
John Shiery, Harrisburg; Glenn Stahl, 
St. Matthew’s, York; Herbert Stroup, 
Trinity, Lemoyne; J. Bruce Weaver, All 
Saints, Baltimore; Nolan Little, St. 
Matthew’s, Hanover; Lloyd Haag, St. 
Paul’s, Carlisle; George A. Felder, Jr., 
Harrisburg; and Donald Doll, Christ, 
Gettysburg. 

This is invaluable work and experi- 
ence for these men, for they are learn- 
ing the practical side of the ministry. 
We who are privileged to have their 
assistance profit much by their pres- 
ence. 


Dr. Joseph B. Baker, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, York, preached the 
sermon at the annual Pre-Confirmation 
Rally Service held in St. Matthew’s by 
the Lutheran churches of York and 
vicinity Sunday afternoon, March 30. 
This service was arranged by the York 
Lutheran Ministerial Association for all 
young people who will be confirmed 
this Easter season, about 300 in num- 
ber. The Rev. Ralph C. Robinson of 
Spring Grove was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 
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The Pittsburgh Inner 
Mission Society 


will hold its Annual Roll Call from May 
1-14 with May 4 designated as Roll Call 
Sunday. The membership campaign 
will be confined to two weeks to con- 
form to the request of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. Twelve hundred workers will 
solicit an estimated 75,000 Lutherans in 
250 churches in western Pennsylvania. 
The annual poster, depicting “The Light 
That Will Not Fail,” is the work of the 
well-known Pittsburgh artist, Ralph 
Reichhold. May 1 the society will hold 
an inspirational meeting in the Alle- 
gheny High School auditorium. The 
Roll Call workers will be installed in 
a mass consecration service. An Inner 
Mission play, entitled “Churchmen’s 
Vision,” by Russell Wumer, of the 
Toledo Inner Mission Society, will be 


presented by the dramatics division of 


the Youth Council. 

The Inner Mission Youth Council is 
composed of representative young folks 
from the Allegheny County Lutheran 
churches. Its purpose is—to increase 
Lutheran consciousness among our 
youth, provide proper outlets for Chris- 
tian youth service, publicize Inner Mis- 
sion work among the young people, and 
train volunteers for Inner Mission work. 
It has eight divisions of work, viz.— 
Group Activities, Volunteer Help, Pub- 
licity, Emergency, Choral, Dramatics, 
Poster and Tract. April 20 the officers 
and division chairmen were installed by 
Superintendent H. W. Foster, in Re- 
deemer Church, Homewood. The group 
was addressed by A. W. Stremel, D.D., 
on “Outlets for Youth Service.” 

August Gysan, a middleman of Cap- 
ital Seminary, and a member of Zion 
Church, Sandusky, will serve a twelve 
weeks’ interneship with the society, as- 
sisting in the Institutional and Family 
Service Departments. 

The Inner Mission staff holds a bi- 
monthly seminar in which it studies the 
social resources of the community. This 
serves as a means of keeping the work- 
ers well informed--on changing social 
techniques. The seminar is open to 
volunteer workers. 


A New Project in 
Inner Missions 


The Inner Mission Society of Reading, 
Pa., and Vicinity, is holding rallies to 
interest the Lutherans of that section 
in this work of mercy, and to secure a 
membership of 8,000 in the City of 
Reading and in Berks County. The an- 
nual Roll Call began with a dinner 
meeting, at which the guest speaker 
was Dr. C. Franklin Koch, executive 
secretary of the Board of Social Mis- 


sions of the United Lutheran Church, 
April 17. 

Again a deaconess is associated in 
the visitation work of this Inner Mis- 
sion Society, Sister Wilma Loehring. 
This is a temporary assignment. Sister 
Wilma is a native of Wyomissing, Pa., 
and a member of Atonement Church, 
of which the Rev. M. L. Wuchter is 
pastor. ; 

A new piece of work which the Inner 
Mission has recently begun is a reg- 
ular weekly visitation of the patients 
at the State Tuberculosis Hospital at 
Hamburg. Since last October a Bible 
class is held there Tuesday evenings 
and a service once a month on Sunday 
afternoon. Another project of interest 
is carried on by Advent Church in 
West Lawn, the Rev. Ernest Weber 
pastor. Every Sunday morning Mr. 
Samuel Burger takes several members 
of the Sunday school to the Berks 
County Sanatorium to conduct Sunday 
school. Mr. Burger teaches the adult 
class, and Mrs. Wayne Albright and 
Mrs. Stanley Moyer have charge of the 
children, assisted by Miss Sarah Trex- 
ler. After conducting this school at 
eight o’clock, these members return to 
West Lawn in time for their own school. 


Lutheran Welfare 
Progress 


Stowty Lutheran Welfare in New 
York City is coming to be a co-ordin- 
ated activity which is making its im- 
press upon the public and general wel- 
fare groups and an appreciable impact 
upon the problems and opportunities 
which confront the institutions, agencies 
and congregations engaged in inter- 
preting the Gospel through the Ministry 
of Mercy, with the Lutheran Welfare 
Council as the co-ordinating body. 

The 1940 report, presented at the 
ninth annual meeting on March 31, 
shows an agency and institutional 
membership of twenty-five, represent- 
ing four branches of the Church, and 
an associate membership which includes 
more than eighty congregations, con- 
ferences and auxiliaries. The story of 
the ministrations conducted in the met- 
ropolitan area of New York includes 
the following interesting items: seven 
chaplains and city missionaries served 
81 institutions, asylums and _ prisons; 
five children’s homes cared for 582 or- 
phans and part orphans; two summer 
camps extended health and hope priv- 
ileges to 621 children; three hospitals 
cared for 11,032 patients; five homes 
for the aged had 298 guests; seven hos- 
pices and missions extended shelter and 
assistance to 9,550 unattached indi- 
viduals; five district offices gave case 
service to 1940 families. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,201,779. 
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The Welfare Council shortly will 
launch the experiment of a general 
“Lutheran Welfare Organ” as a means 
of acquainting its own constituency and 
the public at large with the varied, 
widespread spiritual ministry which 
our Church is quietly, constantly and 
effectively rendering in this, the world’s 
most teeming center of population. The 
Rev. Dr. Ambrose Hering is the execu- 
tive secretary. 

The Council office is in the United 
Charities Building, 105 East 22d Street. 
Mr. F. C. Wandmacher is president, Dr. 
Ambrose Hering executive, and J. Louis 
Schaefer chairman of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Committee. Miss Lillian 
Franzen joined the staff recently as 
head of the Children’s Department. 

Coker: 


Congregations 


Coatesville, Pa. Our Saviour Church 
had a Service of Rededication March 9, 
in charge of Pastor Robert E. Olson. 
New red paraments were used for the 
first time; one hundred new Common 
Service Books were put into use; the 
interior of the church had been painted, 
plaster repaired, floors sanded, a new 
lighting system installed, windows re- 
paired, and new carpet laid in the aisles 
and on the choir platform. The total 
cost exceeded $2,000, of which about 
$700 was in hand on the day of re- 
dedication. 


Tue dedication of eighteen memorial 
pews of kiln-dried oak was the out- 
standing event in the preparation of 
Christ Church, Great Kills, Staten 
Island, N. Y., the Rev. Frank H. Nickel 
pastor, for the Easter season. Other 
items in the improvement of the ap- 
pearance of the church included the 
refinishing and relacquering of the 
altar brasses, new choir drapes, and a 
partial repainting of the auditorium. 

The painting of a large mural depict- 
ing Jerusalem in the primary room of 
the Sunday school was also noted. The 
picture was painted from photographs 
of modern Jerusalem by Andrew 
Schmidt, Sr., a member of the congre- 
gation, who donated it to the church. 
The Nativity star is the predominant 
feature of the mural, which measures 
25 x 12 feet. 


Meredosia, Ill. The Ladies’ Aid of St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. F. R. Bacon 
pastor, observed their thirty-eighth an- 
niversary March 25. It was organized 
in 1903 under the leadership of Pastor 
Linker and has held regular meetings 
ever since. Eight of the twenty-four 
charter members are still living. 
Throughout the years this auxiliary has 
averaged $100 per year as their contri- 
bution to the church, and recently made 
a down payment of $1,200 on the debt 
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on the parsonage. A member of the 
Society loaned the balance (at a low 
rate of interest) to the church in order 
that the debt might be paid. This group 
of women has been a valuable aid to 
the congregation and to the pastor. 


Milwaukee, Wis. A decade of activity 
has brought splendid results to Unity 
Church, the Rev. Robert L. Boulton 
pastor. March 30 the tenth anniver- 
sary was celebrated. Dr. R. R. Belter 
preached the sermon, and at the con- 
gregational banquet held during the 
week the Rev. A. Neumann was the 
guest speaker. 

This congregation was organized with 
fifty-six charter members. Services 
were held in the Odd Fellows’ Hall for 
a year. Then a small cottage was re- 
modeled into an attractive chapel. This 
chapel served the congregation as 
church, Sunday school, and social head- 
quarters for the next year, when the 
city school. barracks were purchased 
and made into a comfortable parish hall 
by the hard work of the men of the 
church. 

Pastor Boulton took charge of the 
work in 1934 while still at the sem- 
inary. Upon graduation in June 1935, 
he became pastor. Under his leadership 
the membership has continued to in- 
crease, and in 1936 the two-service plan 
for each Sunday was inaugurated. This 
took care of the situation for a time, 
until ground was broken for a new 
church in October 1939. March 10, 1940, 
the present church was dedicated. 

This congregation will be host to the 
sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of the Northwest June 10-12. 


New York City. Drs Horace F. 
Martin, who accepted election to the 
presidency of the Biblical Seminary of 
New York after having served fifteen 
years as the president of Midland Col- 
lege in Fremont, Nebr., is reported in 
a recent bulletin of the Biblical Sem- 
inary as “instituting a vigorous pro- 
gram for financing and stabilizing the 
work of the seminary.” 

Concerning this institution the re- 
lease states that fifty-five mission work- 
ers, a number of them from foreign 
lands, are active in New York City in 
the varied aspects of the program of 
the church. Since its founding in 1900, 
6,262 young men and women have en- 
rolled in its classes in training for work 
at home and abroad. Of this number 
1,661 are in foreign fields. 


Pleasant City, Ohio. The condition of 
the churches in this parish are im- 
proving under the pastorate of the Rev. 
Leo S. La Fontaine. The Lenten serv- 
ices, held each week in each of the three 
churches, have been attended beyond 
all expectation. The young people have 
been especially faithful. The pastor’s 
general theme for Lent was, “The Great 
Decision.” 


February 27, William Fry, a member 
of the Harmony Church, Buffalo, cele- 
brated his one hundredth birthday. He 
was confirmed May 19, 1861. A large 
number of people called at his home to 
wish him well, and he was deluged with 
greetings from friends and relatives in 
eleven states. 

The new brick church of the Mt. Zion 
congregation is now complete except 
for the furniture. It will be dedicated 
with the coming of warmer weather. 

St. Paul’s Church will soon have a 
vested young people’s choir to add to 
the beauty of the services. Two new 
members have been received and three 
youth are under instruction. 


Pontiac, Mich. The Church of the 
Ascension, of which the Rev. Ewald G. 
Berger is pastor, observed its fifteenth 
anniversary March 30. The church is 
one of six hundred mission churches 
affiliated with the United Lutheran 
Church in America and one of thirty- 
two such missions in the Michigan 
Synod. It is well organized and has 
active auxiliaries for the men, women, 
youth, and children of the congregation. 

Within the last two months, through 
the personal services of the men’s 
group, the basement has been refin- 
ished and equipped for social functions. 
The women’s group is furnishing a 
lounge and meeting room in the parish 
house. The church building was dedi- 
cated in 1938. 

The pastors who have served this 
congregation are the Rev. W. C. Stump, 
the Rev. J. N. Lentz, and the present 
pastor, who took charge September 1, 
1934, after graduation from the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary. 

The congregation has a total bap- 
tized membership of 293, a confirmed 
membership of 209, and a communing 
membership of 171. During the present 
pastorate the Sunday school and church 
attendance has increased as have offer- 
ings and benevolent contributions. 


Rochester, N. Y. On five successive 
evenings of a stormy week in February, 
a group of 22 laymen of the Church of 
the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y., 
F. R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, made 130 
calls on prospective new members. As 
a result, 22 members were acquired by 
letter of transfer and 32 persons agreed 
to attend the pastor’s adult class for 
prospective members to be held four 
Sunday afternoons in March. A joyful 
climax came on Sunday, March 30, 
when 51 new members were received 
into membership of the congregation at 
an impressive service. Assisting Pastor 
Knubel in the campaign were Messrs. 
Harry D. Cole, William H. Stackel and 
Robert H. Carroll of the Evangelism 
Committee of the congregation. 

Mr. Alfred L. Beck, a senior at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
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Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to 
the assistant pastorate of this church. 
Mr. Beck will be installed June 15 by 
the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, president 
of the Western Conference of the 


“United Synod of New York. 


Waynesboro, Pa. The Lutheran 
Church at Waynesboro, B. Clinton Ritz, 
D.D., pastor, on Palm Sunday evening 
sang Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” A choir 
composed of ninety-three voices from 
the churches in the community sang to 
two audiences, one at 7.00 and one at 
9.00 P. M. Approximately 2,500 persons 
were present and hundreds were turned 
away. 

Mr. Frederick C. Stevens of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Susquehanna 
University and the Rev. John Frantz 
of Peabody Institute, Baltimore, were 


. soloists. Dr. and Mrs. Ritz were mem- 


bers of the large choir, which was 
directed by the Rev. S. E. Lobach. Mrs. 
Paul Barthelow was organist. 

A congregational reception to the 
new members and the new assistant 
pastor was held April 16. 


THE cornerstone of St. Paul’s Church, 
York, Pa., was laid Palm Sunday after- 
noon, April 6. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Abdel R. Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary. Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, brought greetings from 
the synod and voiced the sentiment: 
“It is my wish that the history of the 
three congregations (Augsburg, St. 
Luke’s, and St. Paul’s, which merged 
December 18, 1939, to form St. Paul’s) 
will be not just a history of the past 
but rather a history in the making, a 
challenge to the merged people who are 
one in spirit.” 

The Rev. Irvin M. Lau is acting pas- 
tor of the congregation, Dr. G. M. Dif- 
fenderfer, supply pastor, and Miss 
Maxine Skinner, parish worker. 

Both cornerstones from St. Paul’s 
Church, which was destroyed by fire 
two years ago, and those of St. Luke’s 
and Augsburg Churches have been 
placed in the new church building. 
Since the granting of the charter to the 
merged congregation 109 new members 
have been received, 78 of them since 
last Easter. 


OF THEOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Tue editorial staff of The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly announces that its 
forthcoming April number will include 
the following articles: “Personalism and 
Christian Thinking,” by the Rev. Har: 
S. Rudisill, Ph.D., of Philadelphia; “The 
Use of Exempla in Mediaeval Preach- 
ing,” by the Rev. Dorris A. Flesner, of 
Clayton Center, Iowa; “On the Lit- 
erary Tradition in Preaching,” by the 
Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; “The Union Church 
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Problem in Eastern Pennsylvania,” by 
the Rev. Mark O. Heller of Trum- 
bauersville, Pa; “Luther as Com- 
municant,” by Prof. Hans Preuss of the 
University in Erlangen, translated by 
the Rev. John W. Doberstein of Nor- 
ristown, Pa.; “Face: A Study in Chris- 
tian Ethics,” by George Drach, D.D., of 
Baltimore, Md.; “More About Lutheran 
Preaching Today,” by T. Benton Peery, 
S.T.D., of Philadelphia; and “Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Libraries,’ by Prof. Otto 
L. Schreiber of Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

In addition to these articles, the April 
number of the Quarterly contains dis- 
criminating reviews of the more im- 
portant current theological literature. 

Subscriptions at $2.50 a year may be 
secured by writing to Prof. H. D. 
Hoover, Gettysburg, Pa. 


SYNODS 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California will be 
held in the First English Lutheran Church, West 
Sixth Street and Shatto Place, Los Angeles, 
ee ag ek J. Weertz, D.D., pastor, May 

te) q 

The convention will begin with the Confes- 
sional Service and the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, Thursday, May 8, at 10.00 A. M. 

Business sessions will be held daily (except 
Saturday and Sunday) at 9.00.A. M. and 2.00 
P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 P. M. 

Special services in commemoration of the 
Golden Jubilee of the synod will be held at 
hours to be announced later. ¢ 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than May 5. 

Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The fourth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Christ 
Church, York, Pa., the Rev. Gerald G. Neely 
pastor, May 19-22. The convention will open 
with a sermon by the president of_the synod 
and the celebration of the Holy Communion 
Monday, May 19, at 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The Illinois Synod will meet for the twenty- 
second annual convention, May 12 to 15 inclu- 
sive, in Unity Church, Chicago, the Rev. Millard 
H. Stiles pastor. : 

The convention will open Monday night with 
the Service of Holy Communion. All pastors 
and delegates of synod are urged to be present 
for the opening service. Business sessions will 
begin Tuesday morning. The Brotherhood Con- 
vention will be held Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. George J. Curran, Sec. 


The eighty-seventh annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
May 5-7, in St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, the Rev. R. W. Livers pastor. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Maryland Synod will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Howard 
¥F. Reisz pastor, May 26 to 28. 

The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 8.00 P. M., May 26. 

Applicants for ordination, licensure and_ re- 
licensure will meet the Examining Committee 
at the convention church May 26 at 2.00 P. M. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Three Rivers, Mich., beginning 1.00 
P. M.,; May 12. The Holy Communion will be 
administered at 8.00 P. M. that evening. Dele- 
gates desiring entertainment in the homes of 
the congregation should notify the Rev. W. E. 
Watts, pastor of the host church. 

William S. Avery, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-second annual conven- 
tion, May 14-18, in Trinity Church, Columbus, 
Nebr., the Rev. Herman Goede pastor. Open- 
ing service at 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 14. 

A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 


terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 


will be held in Trinity Church, Sixth and 
Washington Streets, Reading, Pa., Hermann F. 
Miller, D.D., pastor, beginning Monday, May 26, 
at 2.00 P. M., D. S. T., with the service of Holy 
Communion and sermon by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
M. Cooper of the Philadelphia Seminary, fol- 
lowed by business sessions. 

Applications for admission to the synod on 
the part of seminarians and pastors from other 
synods and on the part of congregations aré tu 
be addressed to the president of synod, the Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, immediately, so that he 
may refer them to the Rev. David A. Menges, 
chairman of the Examining Committee and/or 
the Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield, chairman of the 
Committee on Reception of Congregations. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska 
will hold its sixty-ninth annual convention in 
Grace Church, Hooper, Nebr., April 28-30. The 
convention will open with the Communion 
Service at 2.00 P. M., Monday. 

The State Brotherhood Convention will be 
held at 3.30 Monday afternoon, April 28, in the 
same church. Pastors and delegates should 
notify the Rev. W. W. Alexander, pastor loci, 
concerning their attendance. 

Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its thirteenth annual convention, June 
9-12, in Christ Church, Broadway and Fox 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. John M. Strodel 
pastor, beginning with the Service and Com- 
munion, Monday at 8 P. M. Business sessions 
daily at 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 11, at 8 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination will meet the Ex- 
amining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, D.D., 
chairman, at 10 A. M., Wednesday, May 21, in 
St. John’s Parish House, 81 Christopher St., 
New York City. Pastors from sister synods 
desiring to unite with synod will meet the com- 
mittee at 10 A. M., Tuesday, June 10, at Christ 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The ninety-ninth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in the First Lutheran 
Church, Ridge and Kenneth Aves., New Ken- 
sington, Pa., Samuel Boerstler, S.T.D., pastor, 
beginning May 26, with the Chief Service and 
Holy Communion at 3.00 P. M. The Executive 
Committee and the Examining Committee will 
meet that same morning at 9.00 o’clock (Day- 
light Saving Time). John J. Myers, Sec. 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 1-4 in St. 
Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. 
W. F. Martin pastor and president of synod. 

Opening service May 1 at 7.45 P. M. The 
Holy Communion will precede the formal 
opening of the convention on the morning of 
May 2. 

The U. L. C. A. representative to this con- 
vention will be H. J. Pflum, D.D. 

Ernest E. Habig, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The forty-second semi-annual convention of 
the Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will be held in Woodlawn-Immanuel Church, 
Chicago, Ill., Clarence E. Paulus, D.D., pastor, 
Tuesday, April 29. Conference will open with 
a Communion Service at 9.30 A. M. The after- 
noon session is at 1.15 o’clock. 

Millard H. Stiles, Sec. 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred forty-first annual convention in 
St. John’s Church, Nazareth, Pa. the Rev. 
Harvey C. Snyder pastor, April 28 and 29. 

The Service of Holy Communion will be held 
Monday, at 10.30 A. M. The representatives of 
the Church, institutions, boards and agencies 
will be held in connection with the reports of 
the Mission Group and Educational Group Com- 
mittees Monday afternoon. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The Lancaster Conference of the Ministeriwm 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred fifty-eighth annual meeting in 
Muddy Creek Church, Denver, Pa., the Rev. 
A. W. Leibensperger pastor, April 29. Public 
Confession and the Administration of the Holy 
Communion at 10 A. M.; business session, 1.15 
P. M.; Vespers, 7.30 P. M. Paul J. Hoh, D.D., 
will deliver the address at the evening session. 

J. F. Patterson, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will hold their annual convention in St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. Clarence W. 
Rhoda pastor, May 5 and 6. 

The convention opens with the Service of 
Holy Communion Monday at 2.00 P. M. Rep- 
resentatives of the Church, of institutions, and 
of boards and agencies will be heard in connec- 
tion with the reports: Education, Monday after- 
noon; Missions, Tuesday morning. 

Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 
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Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C52, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
Budget PaymentPlan 152. 


E-R- MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave, 932 Dakin St, 
iNew York, N. Y, Chicago, Ill. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1941 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


RGEISSLER INC. 


AVE.NEAR 10 & ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS SILVER 

FABRICS + WINDOWS \ | |) 


CAMP AR-E-WA for Girls 


FREDERICKSBURG, PA. 


Happy homelike guidance, efficient lead- 
ers, all sports, dramatics, music, crafts and 
educational trips, nurse. Special group rates. 
Booklet.MRS. AUGUST WAGNER, Director 
1227 65th Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
6 Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


AY) 1837 ets chars and corey’ 1941 
E| 


: COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The German Conferenz of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will meet in Christ 
Church, Little Falls, N. Y., the Rev. J. F. K. 
Riebesell pastor, Wednesday, April 30, at 4.00 
P. The sermon by Vice-president Oscar V. 
Werner Wednesday evening at the Communion 
Service. Lectures by the Rev. J. F. K. Riebesell 
on ‘‘Niemoeller’” and by the Rev. Carl Betz on 
“The Christian and His Time.’ The conference 
is scheduled to close Thursday noon, May 1. 

For night accommodation please write to the 
Rev. J. F. Riebesell, 97 Church St., Little Falls, 
New York. W. C. Nolte, Sec. 


The meeting of the Western Conference of 
the United Synod of New York will be held 
Tuesday, April 29, at the Church of Peace, Mt. 
Vernon and Caroline Sts., Rochester, N. 3 
Sessions, 9.00 A. M., 2.00 and 6.30 P. M. 

Howard A. Kuhnle, Sec. 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
convene in Christ Church, York, Pa., May 13-15. 
Opening session May 13 at 2.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving Time, with the administration of the 
Holy Communion. 

Margaret M. Diffenbacher, Sec. 


The forty-sixth session of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Harrisburg District of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thurs- 
day, May 8, in Salem. Church, Oberlin, Pa., the 
Rev. L. K. Young pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia District of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thursday, 
May 1, in St. Mark’s Church, Conshohocken, 
Pa., the Rev. G. E. McCarney pastor. Sessions 
at 2.00 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The Middle Tennessee Conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will hold its spring meeting 
May 27 at Crowell Lutheran Church, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. Sessions at 11.00 A. M. and 2.30 
P. M. Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec.. 


Enjoy a 
Profitable Vacation 


Inspiring Conferences, healthgiving 
recreation, peaceful relaxation. 


NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE August 2-18 


Girls’ Conference.................... June 24-July 2 
Missionary Conference..................... July 7-15 
United Presbyterian Conference............ July 12-19 
Religious Education Conference...... ..... July 15-26 
Westminster Choir College............ July 21-Aug. 11 
Christian Endeavor Conference.......... July 26-Aug. 2 


Detailed Information on Request 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


IS A UNIQUE CLASSIC 

Our Lutheran book leaders have endorsed 
this new 192-page book and ordered for all 
eur book stores, where you can buy same for 
$1.25 per copy postpaid. s 

The author, Charles W. Cell, Riverside, 
Calif., guarantees satisfaction to purchasers 
or his personal refund of your money. 


MARION 
COMEEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” 
Virginia. 
Arts. 
Pre-nursing. 


region of 

Liberal 
Pre-library, 
3 c Pre- 
journalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Busi- 


ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Winfred Keith Himes 


passed into life January 19, 1941. He was born 
June 20, 1883, at Chicora, Pa., son of T. A. 
Himes, D.D., and Missouri Belle Himes. He was 
graduated from Wittenberg College in 1907, and 
from Hamma Divinity School in 1910, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

He held the rank of corporal in the National 
Guard. 

He served St. Paul’s Church, Bolivar; the 
Newark Charge; Holy Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Holy Trinity Church, Millersburg, 
Ohio; St. Luke’s, Logansport, Ind.; and First 
English Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Ohio. 

In 1939 he accepted the call to act as chaplain 
at the Boys’ Industrial School, Lancaster, Ohio, 
which post he held at the time of his death. 

He was stricken by recurring heart ailment 
in August 1940, and never completely recovered. 

In 1910 he married Mabel Margaret Winn of 
Defiance, Ohio. To this union were born two 
children, John Robert, and Margaret Winifred. 

The funeral service was held January 22 in 
the First Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Ohio, 
with Joseph Sittler, D.D., in charge, assisted 
by the Rev. Howard Rogers, and the Rev. 
Gerard D. Busch. Burial took place in Forest 
Rose Cemetery, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Mr. Himes is survived by his wife; two chil- 
dren, the Rev. John R. Himes, Bellville, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Robert Dowler, Lancaster; two grand- 
children; a brother, A. M. Himes, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; and two sisters, Mrs. Charles 


Hopkins, and Mrs. Murray Poling, pee ae : 


Maryland. 
April 12, 1941. 


The Rev. and Mrs. William Henry Kline 


“Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
death were they not divided.’ How beautifully 
were these words from the Old Testament ex- 
emplified in the life and death of Pastor and 
Mrs. William Henry Kline. Reared from child- 
hood in neighboring homes, confirmed at the 
same altar, living to celebrate their sixty-fifth 
wedding anniversary, this aged couple was sep- 
arated by death only a week, and now rest 
side by side in the shadow of the church in 
which they plighted their earliest vows. 


Catherine Susan, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Dehart, and wife of the Rev. William 
Henry Kline, was born at Myerstown, Pa., 
March 25, 1855, and entered into life March 28, 
1941. She was baptized and confirmed in 
Friedens Church, Myerstown, by the Rev. Dr. 
F. J. F. Schantz. May 29, 1875, she was united 
in marriage with the Rev. William Henry Kline. 

The funeral service was held in their late 
home at Collingswood, N. J., by the Rev. Dr. 
W. M. Weaver, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
West Collingswood, together with the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. Further services were con- 
ducted in Friedens Church, Myerstown, by Pas- 
tor H. W. Tyson, Dr. Weaver, and the Rev. Dr. 
H. C. Fry, a nephew of the deceased. Interment 
took place in the adjoining cemetery. 


Just a week to the day after Mrs. Kline was 
called Home, her husband followed her. The 
Rev. William Henry Kline, the oldest son of 
Jacob and Catherine Zartman Kline, was born 
near Belleman’s Church, Berks County, Pa., 
May 7, 1854. When the son was in his early 
childhood, the parents moved to a farm near 
Myerstown, Pa., where they reared a large 
family, all in active connection with the Lu- 
theran Church. 

William Kline was educated in the public 
schools of Jackson Township, Lebanon County, 
then in Myerstown, and later at Palatinate Col- 
lege and the Lebanon Business College (1897). 
For twenty-three years he taught in the public 
schools of Jackson Township and South Leb- 
anon Township and in Myerstown, all in Leb- 
anon County. Following his graduation in the 
Lebanon Business College, he taught there for 
several years and then became principal of the 
Business College at Chambersburg, Pa. Although 
having reached middle life, he felt the call to 
the gospel ministry and entered the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, and was 
graduated with the class of 1902. 

He was ordained in St. John’s Church, Easton, 
the same year. The first year of his ministry 
was spent in mission work in Philadelphia. 
after which he was called to the Gowen City 
Parish in Northumberland County, which par- 
ish consisted of four established congregations 
and a mission. His next parish was at Dushore 
in Sullivan County, where again he served four 
congregations. Several years later he took 
charge of the Hobbie Parish in Luzerne County, 
consisting of five congregations. From _ this 
place he was called to the congregation at West 
Hazelton, and after this to the Mahanoy Parish. 
Here he supervised the erection of two new 
churches. Several years later this large parish 
was divided, and Pastor Kline took charge of the 
Urban Parish, where he remained until his re- 
tirement in 1930. 

Since his retirement from active service, Pas- 
tor Kline and his wife lived with their sons at 
Collingswood, N. J. 

May 29, 1875, Pastor Kline was united in 
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marriage with Catherine S. Dehart. To this 
union six children were born, the following ot 
whom survive: Harry A. and Raiph W. E., with 
whom the parents resided, and Minnie, wife of 
John Geib of Philadelphia. There also survive 
three granddaughters and two great-grand- 
daughters, together with two brothers, the Rev. 
Dr. J .J. Kline, pastor of the Falckner Swamp 
Church at New Hanover, Pa., Mr. Edward Kline, 
Myerstown, Pa., and two sisters, Mrs. Frank 
Keener, Sheafferstown, Pa., and Mrs. Morris 
Sheaffer, Myerstown, Pa. 

Pastor Kline died April 4, 1941. The funeral 
service was conducted in Friedens Church, 
Myerstown, Pa., where he was confirmed as a 
boy. The service was in charge of the Rev. 
H. W. Tyson, together with the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, the Rev. Dr. W. M. Weaver, and 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. Fry. Interment was made 


in the family plot in the adjoining cemetery., 


The service was largely attended by members 
of the congregations formerly served by this 
devoted pastor, thus testifying to the rich and 
fruitful ministry of this devoted servant of God. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” C. Fry 


Emma Josephine Welden Sterr 


In its day and generation the Welden family 
was prominently identified with the life and 
activity of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
now the last immediate member of that family 
has departed from our earth. Emma Josephine 
Welden Sterr reached the unusual age of nearly 
eighty-eight years. She died March 27, 1941, 
at the home of her daughter and son-in-law, 
the Rev. Dr. and. Mrs. George Drach, in Balti- 
more, Md., and after services in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia interment was made March 29 in 
North Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Widow of Hartwell Sterr, who died about 
forty-five years ago, Mrs. Sterr remained in- 
terested in the work of the Lutheran Church 
up to a week before her death. Her sister, 
Mary Welden, who died fifteen years ago, was 
one of the organizers of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and served it and the Philadelphia Conference 
Society in many ways as long as she lived. Her 
literary ability was used in the interest of her 
Church. Several of her hymns are in the Com- 
mon Service Book. Mrs. Sterr’s father, the Rev- 
Dr. C. F. Welden, among his other offices, served 
as president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and later as its Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions. 

All who learned to know Mrs. Sterr were 
impressed with her cheerful, sprightly, intel- 
ligent spirit; and her friendly interest in the 
affairs of relatives and acquaintances manifested 
itself to the end. She was ready to leave this 
world to be with her best Friend, her Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, unto everlasting life. Her 
daughter, Mrs. George Drach; her son-in-law, 
the Rev. Dr. George Drach, administrative sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church; her son, Mr. Howard 
Welden Sterr of Philadelphia, other relatives 
and many friends sincerely mourn her loss. 


RESOLUTIONS 


U. S. G. Rupp, D.D. 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God, the 
Giver of Life, to call into His heavenly home 
our beloved former pastor and friend, Ulysses 
S. G. Rupp, D.D., in his seventy-fifth year on 
February 8, 1941, and ; 

Whereas, Dr. Rupp served the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Baltimore, Md., as 
its pastor for a fruitful fourteen-year period, 
1896-1910, preceding his eminent ministry of 
two decades at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Frederick, Md., and 

Whereas, he shared so significantly in the life 
of Reformation Church during the last ten 
years, when he was constrained by failing 
health to relinquish the burdens of the pastor- 
ate, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we give evidence of the joyful 
hope that is ours in our Risen Lord by resting 
in the assurance that, though we have suffered 
an irreparable loss, he has gained an immortal 
crown. Further be it 

Resolved, that we acknowledge his faithful 
labors in the Master’s Kingdom. He built well 
in our midst upon the foundations laid by Jesus 
Christ. His contributions were many in the 
service of the Church at large. Further be it 

Resolved, that we cherish his memory and 
realize the sterling worth of this Servant of 
God who exemplified in his walk through life 
the virtues of a Christian man and a God-fear- 
ing Shepherd of his flock. And further be it 

Resolved, that we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to his bereaved family, that a copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded to the family, 
another copy be entered in the minutes of the 
proceedings of the church council, and that a 
copy be forwarded to THe LurHeran for pub- 
lication therein. ; 

Charles T. Hill, 
J. Henry Frick. 
CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION, BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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some Helpful Hints 


in selecting a gt £ for 


THE‘SEMINARY GRADUATE 


FIRST: Send for our 1940 General Supply Catalog (No. 
68) which contains a listing of all Church and School 
Supplies. Also request a Supplement Catalog which brings 
Catalog No. 68 up to date. 


SECOND: Check on the following list one or more items 
in which you may be interested. Look these up in the cata- 
log indexes. 


Annual Subscriptions to A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 
THE LUTHERAN MANUALS as listed under 


LUTHERISCHER HEROLD |. Bina ae eeaas ete. 
LIGHT FOR TODAY 


OREMUS 


BIBLES and TESTAMENTS PARISH SCHOOL HYMNAL 
Leather Edition 


Study or Pocket 
SACRED SONG 


Modern Translations 


VEST POCKET TESTAMENTS 
THE CHURCH YEAR CASSOCK AND SURPLICE 
THE COLLECTS CLERGY AUTO EMBLEM 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS CROSS for Personal Wear 
COMMON SERVICE BOOK PRIVATE COMMUNION SET 


Leather Editions PULPIT GOWN 

| EXPLANATION OF THE RELIGIOUS WALL PICTURE 

: COMMON SERVICE SACRISTY ALTAR SET 
LESSON COMMENTARY STOLES 


THIRD: Send us your order. If all details are not clear 
in your mind, please write us and we will send you the 


necessary information. 


s THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
' THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


